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A VALUABLE BOOK 


‘The Education of the 
- Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 
BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph.D. 


(HARVARD) 





460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


**This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent. problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivings of ante-bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is all but marvelous.’’ 


The author aims to put the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the uplift of the Negroes, and to determine the causes which finally 
reduced many of them to heatheniam. 

The titles of the chapters are: ‘‘Introduction,’’ ‘‘Religion with Letters,’’ 
‘¢Education as a Right Man,’’ ‘‘Actual Education,’’ ‘‘Better Beginnings,’’ 
**Eduecating the Urban Negro,’’ ‘‘The Reaction,’’ ‘‘Religion without Letters,’’ 
* in te of tion,’’ ‘‘Educating Negroes Transplanted to Free 

are ee tion,’? ** Vocational Training,’’ ‘‘Education at Public Ex- 
pense.’’ In the appendix are found a uumber of valuable documents. The volume 
contains also a critical bibliography and a helpful index. 


OPINIONS 


“T like it very much. You seem to have loosened up on your mule a bit and you have done 
an excellent gisele Haas i sa gga ale I hope that r book will have a good sale.”"—Edward 
cLean, Professor of Ancient and Modern History, Harvard University. 

“It seems clear to me that oa have made a substantial contribution to the sa and I 


I shall profit it.”"——F; J. Turner, Professor of History, Harvard Univ i" 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE FIFTH YEAR 


In 1926, the Director of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History wisely inaugurated the celebration 
of Negro History Week. When it started few persons un- 
derstood what was required in this observance, and there- 
fore the public at large did not participate. When it gradu- 
ally dawned upon the people that the aim is merely to popu- 
larize the truth with respect to neglected aspects of our his- 
tory, however, all thinking persons began to see the wisdom 
of such effort. During the last five years, then, the celebra- 
tion has become one of the important objectives of the school 
year, having been given official recognition in many parts of 
this country. No other single thing has done so much to 
dramatize the achievements of persons of African blood. 

The preparation for Negro History Week was much 
more extensive in 1931 than in 1930. Rural districts were 
more active, and the interest in urban centers was more 
intensive than in previous years. A larger number of white 
persons and agencies directed attention to the observance. 
Some white schools took note of it in various ways. 

Increased interest in Negro History Week was due to 
the support of State Departments of Education. In some 
cases every Negro teacher in the State was asked to observe 
the week. Louisiana, North Carolina, and Missouri were 
the most active of all. Much interest was manifested also in 


Delaware, Kentucky, and Florida. 
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Certain outstanding features marked the fifth celebra- 
tion. Dr. C. G. Woodson opened the week in Boston on the 
8th of February with an address at the Ford Hall Forum. 
Congressman Oscar DePriest made several addresses in and 
near Washington. The Ministerial Conference of Pitts- 
burgh, under the direction of Dr. T. J. King, staged several 
meetings at strategic points in that area. Citizens of Cleve- 
land proceeded in like manner with Thelma Louise Taylor 
on the air. Detroit, with a special organization of cele- 
brants representing all of its social welfare agencies, made 
the greatest demonstration of the sort in its history. Buf- 
falo, with the support of both races had exercises to inter- 
pret to the world anew the achievements of men of African 
blood. Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, and Philadel- 
phia lived up to their record of former years. 

This interest was capitalized in the right way. An effort 
was made to discontinue the use of books which teach bias 
and race hate. Boards of education were asked to adopt 
textbooks on the Negro for appropriate courses of study. 
Books and pictures of Negroes were purchased for schools 
and libraries. Documents of value were collected and sent 
to the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
in Washington, D.C., where they will be preserved under fire 
proof protection. 

The appeal is being made to the schools because in them 
is the seat of the whole trouble. In their own as well as in 
their mixed schools, Negroes are taught to admire the He- 
brew, the Greek, the Latin, and the Teuton and to despise the 
African. The thought of the inferiority of the Negro is 
drilled into him directly or indirectly in almost every social 
science subject which he studies. If he happens to leave 
school after he masters the fundamentals, before he finishes 
high school or reaches college, he will naturally escape some 
of this bias and may recover in time to be of service to his 
people. 

Practically all of the successful Negroes in this country 
are of this type or of that of Negroes who have had no for- 
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mal education at all. Statistics show that the large ma- 
jority of the Negroes who have put on the finishing touches 
of our best colleges are all but worthless in the uplift of 
their people. If after leaving school they have the oppor- 
tunity to give out to Negroes what traducers of the race 
would like to have it learn such persons may earn a living, 
but they never become a constructive force in the elevation 
of those far down. 

The Negroes themselves should not be blamed for this. 
The fault is in the sort of education they undergo. The 
schools and colleges of this country are so conducted as to 
produce this result. For example, an officer of an institu- 
tion, thinking that an additional course on the Negro should 
be given there, called upon a Negro Doctor of Philosophy 
of the faculty to offer such work. He promptly informed 
the officer that he knew nothing about the Negro. He did not 
go to school to waste his time that way. He went to be edu- 
cated. And he had been ‘‘educated’’ away from the people 
whom he is supposed to serve. 

At a Negro summer school in 1930, an instructor gave a 
course on the Negro, using for his text a work of Jerome 
Dowd who teaches that whites are superior to the blacks. 
When asked by one of the students why he used such a text- 
book the instructor replied that he wanted them to get 
Dowd’s point of view. If schools for Negroes are places 
where they are convinced of their inferiority how can the 
race excape from its tormentors and rise to recognition and 
usefulness? 

As Dr. R. R. Wright, Jr., has well said, to handicap a 
student by teaching him that his black face is a curse and 
that his struggle to change his condition is hopeless is the 
worst sort of lynching. It kills one’s aspirations and dooms 
him to vagabondage and crime. The crusade against such 
propaganda, then, is much more important than the anti- 
lynching movement, because there would be no lynching if 
it did not start in the schoolroom. Why not exploit or en- 
slave a class that everybody is taught to regard as inferior? 
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Advanced Negro students themselves have been won 
to this point of view and despise their own people. The 
trouble lies in the fact that in our accredited universities 
Negro students study too many things which have no bear- 
ing on the tasks which they confront in life. In the schools of 
business administration, for example, Negroes are trained 
exclusively in the economies and psychology of Wall Street 
and are, therefore, made to neglect the opportunities to run 
ice wagons, push banana carts, and sell peanuts among their 
own people. Foreigners, who have not studied these things 
but have studied Negroes, take up this business and grow 
rich. 

In schools of journalism Negroes are being taught how, 
to edit such metropolitan dailies as the Chicago Tribune and 
the New York Times which would hardly hire a Negro as 
a janitor; and when such graduates come to the Negro 
weeklies for employment they are not prepared to function 
in such establishments, which to be successful must be built 
upon accurate knowledge of the psychology and philosophy 
of the Negro. In other words, the longer Negroes attend 
the present day schools the worse off they are. Unless their 
educational system is so changed as to educate them from 
within rather than tack on to them something from without 
their case is hopeless. 

During Negro History Week, then, speakers emphasized 
the importance of the reconstruction of the curricula without 
the loss of any of the essentials. Both Negroes and whites 
should be taught the eternal truth of the equality of man. 
Negro students especially should be taught about the rock 
from which they were hewn and the status of the people 
among whom they must live and move. 

In the schools there should be not only courses in Negro 
History but also in the literature, art, psychology, and phi- 
losophy of the race. Because these things have been neglect- 
ed our ‘‘most learned’’ Negroes cannot recite an African 
folk-tale, have never heard of the works of Es-Sadi, and 
know very little about the rising Negro writers of today. 
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Negroes of this type, then, do not cooperate with the 
churches; they avoid welfare organizations; and they seldom 
participate in Negro enterprises. In fact, they give back 
practically nothing to the people upon whom they live. 

In higher institutions for Negroes, organized along 
lines required for people differently circumstanced, some 
few may profit by being further grounded in the fundamen- 
tals, but the large majority of the products of such institu- 
tions will increase rather than diminish the load which the 
masses have had to carry ever since their emancipation. 
Such ill prepared workers will have no foundation upon 
which to build. The education of any people should begin 
with the people themselves, for Negroes thus trained spend 
their time dreaming about the ancients of Europe and about 
those who have tried to imitate them. 

In a course in a northern university, for example, certain 
Negro students were required to find out whether Pericles 
was justly charged with trying to supplant the worship of 
Jupiter with that of Juno. They would have been much 
better prepared for work among the Negroes in the Black 
Belt if they had spent that time learning why John Jasper 
of sun-do-move fame joined with Joshua in contending that 
the planet stood still. 

We should not close any Negro college or university, but 
we should reconstruct the whole system. We should not 
eliminate many of the courses now being offered, but we 
should secure men of vision to give them from the point of 
view of the people to be served. We should not spend less 
money for the higher education of the Negro, but should re- 
define higher education as preparation to serve the lowly 
rather than to live as an aristocrat. 

Such subjects of certitude as mathematics and natural 
science, of course, should continue and so should most of the 
work in practical languages. In theology, literature, social 
science, and education, however, radical reconstruction is 
necessary. The old worn-out theories as to man’s relation 
to God and his fellowman, the system of thought which has 
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permitted one man to exploit, oppress, and exterminate an- 
other and still be regarded as righteous must be discarded 
for the new thought of men as brethren and the idea of God 
as the lover of all mankind. 

After Negro students have mastered the fundamentals 
of English, the principles of composition, and the leading 
facts in the development of its literature, they should not 
spend all of their time in advanced work on Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, and Anglo-Saxon. They should direct their at- 
tention to the folklore of the African, to the philosophy in 
the proverbs and other thought of Negroes, to the develop- 
ment of the Negro in the use of modern language, and to 
the works of Negro writers. 

The leading facts of the history of the world should be 
studied by all, but of what advantage is it to the Negro 
student of history to devote all of his time to courses bear- 
ing on such despots as Alexander the Great, Caesar, and 
Napoleon, or to the record of those nations whose outstand- 
ing achievement has been plunder and murder for world 
power? Why not study the African background from the 
point of view of anthropology and history, and why not take 
up sociology as it concerns the Negro peasant or proletarian 
who is suffering from sufficient ills to supply laboratory 
work for the most advanced students of the social order? 
Why not take up economies as reflected by the Negroes of 
today and work out some remedy for their lack of capital, 
the absence of cooperative enterprise, and the short life of 
their establishments. Institutions of other races have not 
done these things, and educators influenced by them to the 
extent that they have become blind to the Negro have never 
served the race efficiently. 

This revolution in our education, according to the most 
enlightened opinion, is inevitable; for its necessity is evident 
even to a casual observer. Those Negroes who have been 
trained the most serve the least. Negro preachers who are 
graduates of the best schools of theology preach to our 
smallest congregations. Our physicians and lawyers who 
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have undergone training in leading universities of the land 
often have difficulty in making a living. Teachers of ‘‘ripe 
scholarship’’ influence the youth less than those of limited 
training. Such mal-adjusted workers complain that, since 
Negroes are ignorant, they prefer ignorant leadership; but 
investigation shows that it is not that the people are ignor- 
ant but that these misfits are ignorant of the people. 











THE BIBLICAL ANTI-SLAVERY ARGUMENT OF 
THE DECADE 1830-1840 


In the first half of the nineteenth century, those ‘‘tedious 
and tragic old times, before it had been discovered that hell 
was a myth,’’ the divine inspiration of the Bible and its 
consequent authority over the mind and heart of man were 
generally accepted tenets. In Germany and England schol- 
ars were just beginning to apply the historical method to the 
Sacred Book, but on both sides of the Atlantic the vast 
majority still firmly believed that all parts of Scripture were 
equally channels of truth. To them, ‘‘The Bible says,’’ was 
synonymous with ‘‘God saith.’’ They regarded the authors 
of the Bible as only the agents, the pens, so to speak, of the 
Holy Spirit. Certainly in the United States the authority 
of scripture was unquestioned—at least by the respectable 
portion of the community. Free-thinkers there were, but 
they were without the pale. All Christians both north and 
south agreed that the Scriptures were consistent with them- 
selves and formed a ‘‘perfect rule of duty’; the conflict 
came over the formulation of this ‘‘perfect rule.’’ 

What was the Bible teaching in regard to the burning 
question of the day—slavery? Was that institution actually 
sanctioned by the Old Testament and permitted by the New, 
as the Southerners maintained, or was it a direct violation 
of the precepts of the Gospel as the Northerners insisted? 
The point of divergence in this controversy, then, was not 
the authority of Scripture, on which all were agreed, but 
its interpretation. Both sides felt that the Biblical argu- 
ments were the most potent that could be adduced’ and both 
found in the Bible ample support for their opinions—un- 


*Richard Fuller and Francis Wayland, Domestic Slavery, 49:170-171. 

2¢¢ And here [after Biblical argument] I might close its defence; for what 
God ordains, and Christ sanctifies, should surely command the respect and 
toleration of man.’’ J. H. Hammond, ‘‘ Letters on Slavery’’ in The Pro-Slavery 
Argument, 108. ‘‘The word of God, rightly understood, must settle the mat- 
ter.’’ Slavery vs. The Bible. A correspondence between the General Confer- 
ence of Maine, and the Presbytery of Tonbecbee, Mississippi, 31. 


132 
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mindful that each, instead of deriving his case from the Bible 
was trying to make the Bible subserve a ready-made system. 
Once in a while a devout brother was acute enough to per- 
ceive this bias. For instance, the Rev. John Paxton, a Ken- 
tucky anti-slavery man, complained that ‘‘the extent to which 
their previous opinions influence persons as to the meaning 
of Scripture, is greater... than most are aware of,’” but 
need we add that he applied this criticism only to his oppo- 
nents? 

Before taking up in detail the Biblical arguments of the 
abolitionists, it is well to get some conception of the op- 
posite point of view. Starting with the premise that the 
moral law is immutable and, therefore, what it did not con- 
demn as wrong formerly cannot be wrong now, slavery 
champions interpreted such passages from the Old Testa- 
ment as Leviticus 25: 44-46* as sanctioning and legislating 
for slavery. Certainly, they reasoned, it is impious to say 
that God at any time or in any place gave his express sane- 
tion to sin. Their arguments from the New Testament were 
based on the apostolic injunctions to obedience and submis- 
sion on the part of slaves,’ as implying permission of the re- 
lation, and they pointed triumphantly to the Epistle to 
Philemon as teaching by Paul’s example the duty of appre- 
hending runaways and returning them to their masters. 
From such passages as these, the apologists for slavery de- 
duced the principle that the relation of master and slave 


* John D. Paxton, Letters on Slavery, 60; see also Beriah Green, The Chat- 
tel Principle, 26, 27. 

*“*Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, shall be 
of the heathen that are round about you; of them shall ye buy bondmen and 
bondmaids. 

‘“Moreover of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, which they begat 
in your land; and they shall be your possession. 

‘¢And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children after you, 
to inherit them for a possession; they shall be your bondmen forever: but over 
your brethren the children of Israel ye shall not rule cone over another with 
rigour. ’’ 

®Col. 3:22; Eph. 6:5-8; I Peter 2:18. 
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was in itself innocent and on the same footing as that of, 


parent and child or husband and wife. All these relations, 
they said, are equally lawful and equally designed to be per- 
manent. The evils which exist, and such men as Chancellor 
Harper granted freely that great evils did exist,® come not 
from the institution of slavery but from the abuse of the 
relation of master and slave. They were always anxious 
therefore to get the discussion on the plane of the abstract 
question, and decried the tendency of the abolitionists to 
emphasize the abuses of the system.’ 

The abolitionists replied that the matter must be dis- 
cussed as it existed in the United States—not as a theoreti- 
cal case. ‘‘Abstract slavery,’’ they said, ‘‘never did and 
never can exist,’’* and in their turn they took the sling and 
stone of the Scriptures to slay this Goliath of iniquity. The 
first of the anti-slavery Davids in point of scholarship was 
Francis Wayland, the president of Brown. The section on 
violation of personal liberty in his Elements of Moral 
Science (1835) was accounted one of the strongest abolition 
arguments of the day, and in his published correspondence 
with the Rev. Richard Fuller® the Biblical anti-slavery ar- 
gument is so well arranged and clearly presented that one 
can easily forgive the prominence given to the syllogistic 

* William Harper, ‘‘Memoir on Slavery’? in The Pro-Slavery Argument, 
28 et seq. Some Northerners, such as Prof. Hodge of Princeton (see Biblical 
Repertory April, 1836), and Prof. Moses Stuart of Andover maintained also 
that whatever might be said of the abuses of slavery it was not a violation of 
the precepts of the Gospel. Beriah Green devotes a paper of sixty-seven pages, 
The Chattel Principle the Abhorrence of Jesus Christ and the Apostles; or No 
Refuge for American Slavery in the New Testament, to refuting these ‘‘ Balaam- 
like’’ theologians. 

"For the southern Biblical argument see Slavery vs. The Bible, 11-21; Ful- 
ler and Wayland, Domestic Slavery, 170-230; Hammond, ‘‘ Letters on Slavery’’ 
in Pro-Slavery Argument, 105-109; Harper, ‘‘Memoir on Slavery’’ in Pro- 
Slavery Argument, 51; Thornton Stringfellow, A Brief Examination of Scrip- 
ture Testimony on the Institution of Slavery. 

8 First Annual Report, New England Anti-Slavery Society (1833), 15. 

* Domestic Slavery considered as a Scriptural Institution: in a corre- 


spondence between the Rev. Richard Fuller, of Beaufort, S.C., and the Rev. 
Francis Wayland, of Providence, R.I. 1845. 
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method. A teacher of logic might be expected to argue in 
terms of the major and minor premise. But the effect of 
these writings of President Wayland was, in the opinion of 
most abolitionists, neutralized by the section on slavery in 
his Limitations of Human Responsibility (1838), in which 
he comes to the general conclusion that neither as citizens of 
the United States nor as human beings under the law of 
God had Northerners a right to do anything whose direct 
intention was the abolition of slavery.*° With the setting 
of truth before man, he says, our responsibility ceases. ‘‘We 
have no right, to force our instructions upon them (the 
Southerners) either by conversation, or by lectures, or by 
the mail.’’* This theory, if accepted, would have struck a 
death-blow at the whole system of organized abolitionism. 

Another Biblical argument is that presented by the Rev. 
Albert Barnes in his Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of 
Slavery (1846). This work shows no trace of imagination 
or humor, but the author does not scold and does keep 
to his subject—two rare virtues among abolitionist writers. 
Barnes Inquiry and Wayland’s correspondence with the Rev. 
Richard Fuller, though published a few years after our dec- 
ade, have been included in this study as unusually able sum- 
maries of arguments that appeared time and time again 
during the thirties. 

Of the scriptural dissertations published from 1830-1840, 
one of the most popular was written by Theodore D. Weld, 
who was already known as an eloquent abolitionist orator 
when The Bible against Slavery appeared in 1837. The sub- 
title of this essay, An Inquiry into the Patriarchal and Mo- 
saic Systems on the Subject of Human Rights sufficiently 
indicates its scope. Weld’s wife and sister-in-law, Angelina 
and Sarah Grimké, were also known both as authors and 
lecturers. The former emphasized the sinfulness of slavery 
and its opposition to Christian principles in her Appeal to 
the Christian Women of the South (1836), while the latter 


Wayland, Limitations of Human Responsibility, 163. 
4 Tbid., 185. 
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in an Epistle to the Clergy of the Southern States, published 
in the same year, goes over many of the stock abolitionist 
arguments, such as the dissimilarity between Jewish servi- 
tude and American slavery, and the equality of all men be- 
cause they are made in the likeness of God. Both of these 
pamphlets abound in apt texts and quotations from Chris- 
tian authors; they are pervaded by a Biblical atmosphere 
as befits the writings of those who expounded the word 
of life to their Quaker brethren. 

To the class of Biblical exposition belong also Elizur 
Wright’s pamphlet, Does the Bible sanction Slavery? which 
in the brief space of twelve pages covers the whole field of 
scriptural argument, and many discourses by Beriah Green, 
the erstwhile professor of Sacred Literature at Western Re- 
serve, whose collected Sermons ran even into the third edi- 
tion. Two of his works, Slavery not in the New Testament 
and The Chattel Principle the abhorrence of Jesus Christ 
and the Apostles; or, No refuge for American Slavery in the 
New Testament have been especially useful in preparing 
this essay. 

One of the most widely advertised of the many scriptural 
arguments was The Testimony of God Against Slavery, or 
a collection of passages from the Bible which show the sin 
of holding property in man (1835). This work was com- 
piled by the Rev. LaRoy Sunderland who at that time was a 
powerful revivalist preacher and prominent in Methodist 
abolition circles. He takes the subject up by authors; for 
instance, chapters one and two contain extracts from the 
writings of Moses, and chapter three, extracts from Joshua, 
Job, and Ezra. Each chapter is accompanied by z body of 
notes which exceed in bulk the Biblical passages quoted. 
Needless to say, the 104 pages contain every passage that 
could possibly be construed as having any bearing on the 
subject. 

The appeal to the Scriptures was by no means confined 
to those books that dealt exclusively with Biblical arguments. 
There is little abolition literature in this earlier period that 
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does not show the influence of this point of view and some of 
the best presentations of this phase of the subject are to 
be found in works that aim at covering the whole field of 
anti-slavery argument, such as Phelps’ Lectures on Slavery 
and its Remedy. Paxton’s Letters on Slavery is especially 
thorough for the Biblical argument; Bourne’s Picture of 
Slavery contains essays on ‘‘Slavery Opposed to the Law of 
God and Man”’ and ‘‘Incompatible with the Gospel’’ and 
Rankin devotes nearly a third of his Letters to showing that 
‘‘the modern system of slavery is prohibited by the book of 
inspiration.’’’? The reports of the various anti-slavery so- 
cieties and their addresses to the public also rely to a great 
extent on the authority of Scripture. 

Most of the abolitionist commentators refused to admit 
that anything like American slavery had ever been practiced 
by the Jews, and even those who granted a limited form of 
Hebrew bondage denied that it had divine approbation. 
In discussing the arguments by which they attempted to 
prove this thesis, this paper will first take up the arguments 
based on the Old Testament, then those based on the New, in 
each case giving first the abolitionist explanation of the Bibli- 
cal passages which apparently favored slavery, and sec- 
ondly, the passages which were interpreted as opposing 
slavery. 

It was a favorite theory of the Southerners that the 
Negroes as descendants of Ham were consigned to perpetual 
slavery by the curse which Noah had pronounced on Canaan, 
the son of Ham: ‘‘Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren.’’* Most of the abolitionists 
who questioned this genealogy at all contented themselves 
with demanding proof that the Africans were indeed the 
offspring of Canaan and not of some other son, but John 


John Rankin. Letters on American Slavery. 73. 

Genesis 9:25. The black skin of the Negro was sometimes asserted to 
be the mark of Cain. The abolitionists countered this assertion with the re- 
minder that the posterity of Cain were all drowned in the deluge. Weld, The 
Bible Against Slavery, 66; Child, Oration in honor of Unwersal Emancipation 
in the British Empire. 10. 
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Rankin went so far as to record a doubt that they were the 
bona fide descendants of Ham.** The most usual explana- 
tion of this passage was that it was a prophecy, not a com- 
mand or rule for moral action. The fulfillment of such a 
prediction would no more excuse those who executed it than 
the prophecies of Christ’s death justified his murderers. ‘‘It 
must needs be that offences come; but woe to that man by 
whom the offence cometh !’’” 

More difficult of satisfactory elucidation was the practice 
of the Hebrews. There was plain Scripture testimony to 
the fact that Abraham, the father of the faithful and the 
friend of God, held servants or slaves, as many translated 
the Hebrew;** the Mosaic code laid down strict rules for the 
treatment of bond-servants;" nay, more, the Jews were ac- 
tually directed to take servants from the surrounding na- 
tions."* 

Patriarchal servitude, the abolitionists declared, was 
voluntary. They alleged as proofs that it was customary 
for a poor man to sell himself as a servant,’® and that the 
pastoral mode of life would have made escape easy. Fur- 
thermore, Genesis 14:14 relates that Abraham led 318 armed 
servants on an expedition, and surely slaves could not have 
been trusted with arms. This they considered as conclusive 
evidence that the word commonly translated ‘‘servants”’ 
really meant subjects of a prince, i.e., members of the tribe 
like the armies of Saul and David. Those of a philological 
turn of mind bolstered up this position by lengthy and ree- 
ondite examinations of the various Hebrew words denoting 
servitude, while Rankin raised Biblical exegesis to the realm 


4 Rankin, Letters, 76. 

® Matt. 18:7. For a discussion of the curse of Canaan, see Wright, Does 
the Bible Sanction Slavery? 3; Rankin, Letters, 73-76; A. Grimke, Appeal to 
the Christian Women of the South, 3; Paxton, Letters, 92; Edwards, The In- 
justice and Impolicy of the Slave Trade, and of the Slavery of the Africans, 
9-10. 

% Gen. 14:14-16; 24:35. 

™ Exod. 21:2-11; Lev. 25:39-55. 

% Lev. 25:44-46. 

*®Gen. 47:19; Lev. 25:47. 
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of pure romance with the theory that Abraham, being be- 
nevolent as well as rich, made a practice of redeeming mis- 
erable captives of war who then rendered him willing and 
voluntary service.” Of more weight than any of these at- 
tempts to explain away patriarchal servitude was the argu- 
ment that if slavery was to be justified by the example of 
Abraham, lying and concubinage might be justified in the 
same way.” 

The admonition to the Hebrews to make bondmen of the 
surrounding nations was explained by the abolitionist ex- 
pounders as referring only to the seven nations particularly 
mentioned in the seventh chapter of Deuteronomy, who for 
their sins had been devoted to destruction. The Jews in this 
case were selected as instruments to execute God’s judg- 
ment. They held a divine commission to invade the land of 
the Canaanites and slay the inhabitants, some of whom 
Moses allowed them to spare as servants,” even as he al- 
lowed divorce for the hardness of their hearts. But the 
relation of the Hebrews and the Canaanitish tribes was con- 
stituted by an original and peculiar grant which was made 
to one people and had respect to one people. It was in force 
at no other time and with respect to no other people, even 
for the Hebrews.* Such a limited permission certainly 
neither implied approbation of the system nor justified 
slavery in the nineteenth century. ‘‘When the slave-holders 
of the present day have obtained of the same Author of 
Rights a license to deal in the bodies and souls of men, then, 

Rankin, Letters. 78. See Gen., Chap. 24. 

7 James G. Birney, Second Letter, 3. On the subject of patriarchal servi- 
tude, see also Wright, Does the Bible Sanction Slavery?, 4, 5: Weld, The 
Bible Against Slavery, 32-34; Phelps, Lectures, 70-74; Barnes, Inquiry, 64-70. 

7 Exod. 23:23; Deut. 7: 2; Josh. 9: 24, 27; II Chron. 8: 7, 8; Phelps 
Lectures 75-79. Bacon argued that Moses made regulations for a system of 
slavery which was already in existence when he became the law-maker, but 
that this action neither constituted a sanction of slavery by Moses nor a 
justification for us. Leonard Bacon, Slavery Discussed in Occasional Essays. 
25-29; 34. 

* Fuller and Wayland, Domestic Slavery, 50; An Appeal on the Subject 
of Slavery, 31. 
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and not till then, will we admit any comparison of Hebrew 
bondage with American slavery.’’™ 

In addition to their theory of special permission as an 
explanation of Hebraic servitude, the abolitionists averred 
that this servitude was by no means a system of involuntary, 
unending slavery. From an examination of the various 
ways mentioned in the Mosaic code by which persons could 
be legally reduced to bondage, crime, poverty, capture in 
war, purchase from the heathen, and birth from bond- 
women,” they concluded that the Negroes had not been en- 
slaved by any of these methods. They had been stolen and 
sold like Joseph, and man-stealing was a capital crime, in- 
deed the only capital robbery under the Mosaic law.” 

The bond servants held by the Jews were racially of two 
different classes, those of their Hebrew brethren who, as they 
had sold themselves, were parties to the bargain and volun- 
tary servants, and those whom the Jews had obtained from 
the heathen round about them. It was generally admitted 
by both Northerners and Southerners that the first class 
served only till the seventh year, or till the year of jubilee, 
and were to be liberally provided for when they left their 
master’s service.” It was about the second class that the 
controversy raged. Were they absolute slaves or not? 

The Southerners took their stand firmly on Leviticus 25: 
44-46: ‘‘Both thy bondmen and bondmaids...... shall be 
of the heathen that are round about you; of them shall ye 
ee , And ye shall take them as an inheritance for 
your children after you, to inherit them for a possession; 
they shall be your bondmen forever.”’ 

The answer to this took several different lines. It was 
contended, in the first place, that the Hebrew word olem 
translated ‘‘forever,’’ stood for various durations of time, 


* Address of the Starksborough and Lincoln Anti-Slavery Society, 7, 8. 

* Exod. 22: 3; Lev. 25: 39, 40; Deut. 20: 14; Lev. 25: 44; Exod. 21: 4. 

* Exod. 21: 16; Bourne, Picture of Slavery, 19; Weld, The Bible Against 
Slavery, 11-17. 

* Exod. 21: 2; Lev. 25: 10, 39, 40; Deut. 15: 13, 14. 
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according to the subject to which it referred.** In this case 
it was intended to express only forty-nine years, or, in other 
words, the law of liberty was meant to apply to all the in- 
habitants of Judea. When the jubilee trumpet sounded on 
the great day of atonement every fiftieth year, both the man 
who had voluntarily sold himself and the heathen who had 
been sold to a Hebrew master were set free, the one as well 
as the other. The law was purposely designed to prevent the 
possibility of perpetual servitude existing among the chosen 
people of God.” 

Some went even further and argued that the law giving 
freedom to the Hebrew servants in the sabbatical year really 
applied to all servants whom the Jews could legally retain. 
Those obtained from abroad as well as those born in the 
house must be circumcised and made partakers of the cov- 
enant. This rite was a kind of naturalization and carried 
civil liberty with it. Those who submitted to it were thus 
joined to the Lord and as brethren and sons of Abraham 
could be held in bondage no longer than six years.* 

Besides the law of liberty, the abolitionists cited the 
ordinances governing the treatment of servants as further 
evidence that Hebrew bondage offered no analogy to Ameri- 
ean slavery. The Mosaic code protected the servant from 
violence, or, if it did not always prevent cruelty, it at least 
made amends by restoring freedom;*' the fourth command- 
ment secured the Sabbath rest to the servant; and at the 
three great annual feasts of the Hebrews, the Passover, the 
Feast of Weeks, and the Feast of Tabernacles, master and 
servant united in the celebration.” In religious observances, 


* Rankin, Letters, 82; Paxton, Letters, 86. 

7 A, Grimke, Appeal to the Christian Women of the South, 7-10; Barnes, 
Inquiry, 143 et seq. 

Gen. 17:13; Numbers, 15: 15, 16. Paxton, Letters; 79-83; Weld, The 
Bible against Slavery, 28; Ralph Wardlaw, The Jubilee: a sermon preached 
in Glasgow, August 1, 1834, the memorable Day of Negro Emancipation in 
the British Colonies, 9. 

"Lev. 25: 43; Exod. 21: 20, 21, 26, 27. Phelps, Lectures. 75. 

™ Deut. Chap. 16. 
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the bond and free stood on common ground. Even more 
frequently quoted was the law which shielded fugitives from 
recovery: ‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the serv- 
ant which is escaped from his master unto thee’’*; and 
finally, as one industrial compiler pointed out, there was 
a total lack of proof that bond-servants could be sold or 
alienated in any way.** From these various restrictions the 
abolitionists drew the inference that servitude in Palestine 
under the Mosaic code was a comparatively mild system 
utterly unlike American slavery. In a large proportion of 
cases it consisted merely in the payment of tribute,* and 
where personal service was due, the servitude was altogether 
of a domestic character. Master and slave worked together; 
there was no broad line of distinction between classes.* 
Slaveholding in the modern sense of the term abolitionists 
declared to be inconsistent with the Mosaic economy, the 
tendency of whose institutions was ultimately to abolish all 
bondage. This, they thought, had been accomplished by 
Jesus’ time, and if the Jews then held slaves they did so in 
flagrant violation of the law.*’ 

While the Biblical interpretation given above was the 
orthodox abolitionist doctrine, there were opponents of slav- 
ery— mighty men in Zion too—who either from a sounder 
scholarship or a less biased judgment held the attempt to 





= Deut. 23: 15. This was quoted by practically all the anti-slavery 
writers. See, e. g., Weld, The Bible against Slavery, 29; Wright, Does the 
Bible Sanction Slavery? 7; A. Grimke, Appeal to the Christian Women of 
the South, 9; Paxton Letters, 77; Phelps, Lectures, 75. Other passages cited 
as teaching the duty of aiding fugitive slaves were ‘‘hide the outcasts; bewray 
not him that wandereth.’’ (Isa. 16: 3), and ‘‘Thou shalt not oppress a stranger: 
for ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt,’’ (Exod. 23: 9). 

“Weld, The Bible against Slavery, 34. 

*T Kings, 9: 21; Phelps, Lectures, 75. 

* Weld even expresses a belief that the ‘‘bought’’ servants were as a class 
superior to the hired. The Bible against Slavery, 80 et seq. On the domestic 
character of Jewish servitude, see Benjamine Godwin, The Substance of a course 
of Lectures on British Colonial Slavery, 108, 109. 

* Green, The Chattel Principle, 60-62. 
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deny the existence of slavery among the Jews utterly fool- 
ish. Francis Wayland, the ‘‘abolitionist president’’ of 
Brown wrote thus in 1845: ‘‘T grant, at once, that the He- 
brews held slaves from the time of the conquest of Canaan, 
and that Abraham and the patriarchs had held them many 
centuries before. I grant also that Moses enacted laws with 
especial reference to that relation..... I wonder that any- 
one should have had the hardihood to deny so plain a matter 
of record. I should almost as soon deny the delivery of the 
ten commandments to Moses.’’* 

The opinions of such anti-slavery men on the relation of 
the Mosaic law to slavery were summed up by Horace Bush- 
nell in an address on ‘‘The Growth of Law’’ given before 
the Yale alumni in 1843. He characterized the Mosaic 
ordinances as ‘‘permissive statutes’’ which had no perma- 
nent significance and were ‘‘liable to be superseded’’ under 
the evolution of law. In other words, slavery was unques- 
tionably a part of the Mosaic code but was subject to 
elimination by the growth of moral sentiment.*° 

In such statements as well as in Paxton’s belief that we 
have ‘‘more light than the ancients,’*° and Wayland’s 
theory of a progressive revelation,’ there is a kind of evo- 
lutionary idea which found frequent expression in such rea- 
soning as this: Polygamy and divorce are now granted to 
be evils, yet they as well as slavery were permitted under 
the Mosaic code. Is Hebrew example warrant for one if 
not for the other? Or, as Wayland phrased it: Would the 
Mosaic code of laws be a sufficient reason for abolishing trial 
by jury in ease of accidental homicide ?*?—an argument from 
analogy similar to that noted under patriarchal servitude. 

The positive evidence against slavery from the Old Testa- 


* Fuller and Wayland, Domestic Slavery, 49. See also Wardlaw, the Jubi- 
lee, 5; Barnes, Inquiry, 116. 

® Theodore T. Munger, Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian, 297. 

“ Paxton, Letters, 64. 

“Fuller and Wayland, Domestic Slavery, 52-55. 

© Tbid., 54, 55. 
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ment was of two different kinds, first, ‘‘texts,’’ direct quo- 
tations that were wrenched bodily from their context and 
made to denounce the ‘‘sum of all villainies’’ and secondly, 
historical instances in which the Jews and heathen nations 
had been punished for holding slaves. Slavery the abolition- 
ists branded as sin, an open defiance of the eighth command- 
ment: ‘Thou shalt not steal,’’ and indirectly condemned 
by the tenth: ‘‘Thou shalt not covet ... anything that is thy 
neighbor’s,’’ for, they asked, did not the slave-holder covet 
his neighbor’s liberty and withhold it from him?** The 
passages which forbade man-stealing and trading in the per- 
sons of men** were excellent abolition texts, as were all in- 
junctions against fraud and oppression.** Jeremiah, pro- 
nouncing a woe upon him ‘‘that useth his neighbor’s service 
without wages’’** was hailed as an anti-slavery prophet and 
one of the incendiaries of his age.*’ In regard to the treat- 
ment of Negroes, the many exhortations to pity and com- 
passion on the needy** were invoked, as were those passages 
which were thought to teach equality by tracing the origin 
of races to a common stock, e.g., ‘‘So God created man in 
his own image.’’*® This last piece of reasoning may seem a 
bit forced, but it is no more startling than the logie which 
deduced from the phrase, ‘‘ All souls are mine,’’”® the doc- 
trine that God had reserved the right to control man ex- 


* An Appeal on the Subject of Slavery, 40-45; Weld, The Bible against 
Slavery, 10, 11. 

*<¢< And he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to death.’’ Exod. 21: 16. ‘‘Thus saith the Lord: 
For three transgressions of Israel, and for four, I will not turn away the pun- 
ishment thereof, because they sold the righteous for silver, and the poor for a 
pair of shoes’? Amos, 2: 6. 

“ Deut. 24: 14; Isa. 58: 6; Jer. 21: 12. 

“Jer. 22: 13. 

“Wright, Does the Bible Sanction Slavery? 8. 

“e.g., Lev. 19: 33, 34; Deut. 27: 19; Exod. 23: 9; Job 31: 13, 14. Prov. 
31: 8, 9 was justification enough for many an abolition sermon. 

* Gen. 1: 27; Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Convention 
(1836), 8. 
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clusively to Himself and that the slave-holder therefore 
‘‘usurps the prerogative of Jehovah,’’ an expression which 
found its way into the platform of the national anti-slavery 
society.” 

Of the various historical events cited to prove that 
slavery was offensive to Jehovah the classic example was of 
course the plagues inflicted on the Egyptians for enslaving 
God’s peculiar people. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that while most of the anti-slavery arguments insist 
that servitude among the Jews was not slavery, they are 
equally sure that the Egyptian bondage of the Jews was 
slavery.”? Among the curious analogies traced between He- 
brew bondage in Egypt and Negro slavery in the United 
States was the resemblance in numbers of the enslaved. The 
number of those whom Moses led out of the ‘‘iron furnace’’ 
was computed at about three millions,** while in 1840 there 
were some two and a half million slaves in the United States. 

Very different from the punishments meted out to the 
Egyptians was the blessing pronounced upon Cyrus, the 
‘‘Lord’s anointed’’—the only heathen so called—because he 
had let his Israelitish captives go without price or reward: 
‘‘T will go before thee, and make the crooked places straight: 
I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron:... 

And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, and hid- 
den riches of secret places, that thou mayest know that I 
the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel. 

For Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, I 


= Proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Convention (Dec. 1833), 13. This same 
idea is developed in Proceedings of the first annual meeting of the New York 
State Anti-Slavery Society (1836), 9; Address of the Starksborough and Lin- 
coln Anti-Slavery Society (1824), 7; A. Grimke, Appeal to the Christian Women 
of the South, 3; Phelps, Lectures, 91-92; ete., ete. 

= Charles Elliott, The Bible and Slavery, chap. 2 and 3. Others, like Weld, 
argued that the condition of the Hebrews in Egypt was that of a tributary na- 
tion; individuals were not enslaved. The Bible against Slavery, 56-58. 

% Barnes, Inquiry, 96. The basis of Barnes’s calculation was one adult male 
for every five of the population. ef. Exod. 12: 37, 38. 
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have even called thee by thy name; I have surnamed thee, 
though thou hast not known me.’’* 

Another case in which Jews had been reduced to slavery 
was the capture of Judah by Samaria,” a glaring instance 
of enslavement of brethren. The condemnation of this act 
by the prophet Obed and the return of the two hundred 
thousand captives to Jericho were pronounced by the Rev. 
John Paxton a signal example of faithful discharge of duty 
by a minister and obedience on the part of his listeners.” 
Mr. Paxton’s own flock, alas! did not prove so dutiful as that 
of the prophet, and he was compelled to leave his parish for 
the expression of views far milder than those of Obed. 

Jeremiah and Nehemiah both rebuked the Jews for prac- 
ticing slavery,’ while the minor prophets give several in- 
stances of the punishment of heathen for this iniquity, par- 
ticularly the destruction of Tyre, which seems to have been 
a center of the slave-trade.** This was taken as proof that 
slavery was a moral sin, as the heathen had no special pro- 
hibition against it. The Old Testament evidence is thus 
summed up in the sounding phrases of the Rev. George 
Bourne: ‘‘ Jehovah is the great exemplar of all abolitionists. 
He exterminated slavery in Egypt to Pharaoh’s cost; he 
abolished it in Babylon.’’ ‘‘Jewish aberrations from the 
requisitions of their own heaven-promulgated law, instead 
of furnishing us an example to copy, provide a beacon for 
alarm and instruction.’’*® 

One deduction from these historical instances quite in 
keeping with the rigid theology of the day was the doctrine 
of divine recompenses—that God in His dealings with indi- 
viduals and nations will recompense them according to their 
works. Such passages as the one in Revelation that is sup- 


*Tsaiah 45: 2-4. 

® TI Chron. 28: 8-15. 

* Paxton, Letters, 103. 

Jer. 34: 8-22; Neh. 5: 5 et seq. 

* Amos 1: 6-9; Joel, 3: 4-8; Ezek. 
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posed to refer to the fall of Babylon: ‘‘Reward her even as 
she rewarded you, and double unto her double according to 
her works: in the cup which she hath filled fill to her 
double’’® were interpreted in this sense. So far, said an 
expounder of this merciless religion, we seem to have es- 
caped the dreadful retributions that were visited on Egypt 
and Judah, on Tyre and Rome for slave-holding, but the in- 
jured morals of our people and the declining prosperity of 
the slave-states are ‘‘no dubious tokens of God’s displeas- 
ure.’’*! 

When it came to a question of New Testament exegesis, 
the task of the abolitionist expounder of Scripture was much 
more arduous. Whatever the condition of bondmen under 
the laws of the Hebrews, under Roman laws the slaves were 
certainly the absolute property of the master and atrocities 
in their treatment were known to have occurred. There was 
the famous case of Pedanius Secundus; four hundred of his 
slaves had been slain because their master had been found 
murdered and no one knew who was guilty of the crime.” 
Such acts were legal and still Jesus and His apostles had 
said nothing in condemnation of so monstrous a system. 
Taking it for granted that Jesus was familiar with Roman 
slavery, the pro-slavery men considered this silence a tacit 
permission,” and as all permissions under the gospel dis- 
pensation were unlimited, not given like the Mosaic law 
to one people, but to the whole human race and for all time,™ 
the inference was that slavery was intended to be perpetual. 
According to this view, Paul and Peter recognized the rela- 
tion of master and slave as established by their admonitions 
to both as to their reciprocal behavior; and Jesus Himself 


© Rev. 18: 6. 

* Paxton, Letters, 185. 

© Tacitus, Ann., 14, 42-45. This incident is quoted, among others, by Sam- 
uel Edmund Sewall, Remarks on Slavery in the United States, 11 (note) ; Bacon, 
Slavery, 40. 

*® Dew in Pro-Slavery Argument, 452; Hammond, tvid., 158. 

“ Fuller and Wayland, Domestic Slavery, 78, 194. 
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in such expressions as, ‘‘The disciple is not above his mas- 
ter, nor the servant above his lord,’’® took the existing so- 
cial order for granted. 

As a concrete illustration of this conception of New 
Testament teaching take the pro-slavery explanation of the 
Epistle of Philemon. Onesimus, they averred, was a run- 
away slave who had been converted by Paul and sent back 
to his master, Philemon, with this letter of commendation. 
Paul expected that Onesimus would remain with Philemon 
forever, as his slave, and the solicitude for kind treatment 
displayed by the apostle was accounted for on the theory 
that an easy pardon of Onesimus might have had a bad 
effect on Philemon’s other slaves.” 

In contrast with this view, the abolitionists protested 
that there was no certain evidence that Onesimus was a 
slave. As in the Old Testament argument, they appealed to 
textual criticism, arguing that doulos, the Greek word used 
by Paul, was generic, that it specified no particular kind of 
servitude and might be translated ‘‘servant’’ as well as 
‘‘slave.’’ It would be ridiculous to say, ‘‘Paul, a slave to 
Jesus Christ,’’* or ‘‘Thou good slave—have thou authority 
over ten cities,’”* yet doulos was used in both these cases. 
Further, from Philemon 18, ‘‘If he hath wronged thee, or 
oweth thee aught, put that to mine account,’’ it was con- 
tended that the relation could not have been that of an 
American master and slave as then Onesimus could not have 
‘‘owed him aught.’’ Birney considers it probable that Onesi- 
mus was a menial, though not a slave, who had committed 
a theft from his master for which he was liable to be prose- 
cuted.” The epistle then would amount to nothing more 
than an appeal to Philemon not to bring criminal action 
against his servant. Finally, if Onesimus were a slave, 


= Matt. 19: 24. 

* Fuller and Wayland, Domestic Slavery, 195-196. 
© Romans, 1: 1. 

* Luke, 19: 17. 

© Birney, The Sinfulness of Slave-holding, 52. 
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Paul’s request that Philemon should receive him ‘‘Not now 
as a servant but above a servant, a brother beloved... both 
in the flesh and in the Lord,’’” was declared to mean that he 
should be received not as a mere spiritual brother, but as a 
real brother; i.e., it was equivalent to a requisition to set 
him free.’ The letter, says the Rev. Beriah Green, was 
‘‘read in the light of ‘liberty’ ’’ and ‘‘contained the prin- 
ciples of holy freedom, faithfully and affectionately ap- 
plied.’’? 

In the other Pauline epistles there are several passages 
where the apostle, in exhorting the various classes of society 
to the particular duties devolving upon their stations, makes 
mention of masters and servants. As the general content 
of these passages is the same, admonitions to obedience on 
the part of servants and kindness on the part of masters, it 
will be sufficient to quote only one as an example: ‘‘Serv- 
ants, obey in all things your masters according to the flesh; 
not with eye-service, as men-pleasers; but in singleness of 
heart, fearing God.’’ ‘‘Masters, give unto your servants 
that which is just and equal; knowing that ye also have a 
Master in heaven.’’”* 

Such instructions to servants, the abolitionists said, 
taught patience, meekness, fidelity, and charity—duties in- 
cumbent on all Christians. Masters were to be obeyed, not 
because they had a right to obedience as parents had to the 
obedience of children, but for the gospel’s sake. It was 
pointed out, moreover, that the relation demanded a reci- 
procity of benefits. The master must ‘‘forbear threaten- 
ing’’ and do ‘‘that which is just and equal’’; and justice 
and equality on the one hand and slavery on the other are 

* Phil. 16. 

™ Green, ‘‘Slavery not in the New Testament’’ (Sermons and Other Dis- 
courses, 285). 

” Tbid., 279. In addition, see Barnes, Inquiry, 318 et seq.; An Appeal on 
the subject of Slavery. 30; Oliver Johnson, Address delivered in Middlebury 
15,16. Rankin, Letters, 85. 


™Col. 3: 22; 4: 1. See also Eph. 6: 5-9; I Tim. 6: 1-2; I Peter 2: 18; 
I Cor. 7: 20-24. 
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mutually subversive. ‘‘No abolitionist,’’ says Beriah 
Green, ‘‘however eager and determined in his opposition 
to slavery, could ask more than these precepts, once obeyed, 
would be sure to confer.’’* Resorting to analogy again, it 
was argued that Paul recognized the position of the father 
as head of the family under the Roman law, but that no 
Christian nowadays would thereby justify unjust divorce or 
selling one’s children into slavery.” Lastly, nowhere in 
prescribing the duties of masters and servants do the 
apostles utter a syllable in which they concede the right of 
the master to hold slaves.** Indeed, Paul in one place 
hints to the Corinthian converts that they should escape if 
possible: ‘‘Art thou called being a servant? care not for it; 
but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather.’’’* The lack 
of more open condemnation of slavery was attributed to the 
fact that the Christians were under the Roman government 
and justly feared the accusation of instigating a servile 
war.” 

One of the most ingenious explanations of these passages 
from Paul’s epistles is that advanced by James G. Birney 
who, though a layman and a politician, boldly displayed his 
powers of Biblical interpretation in a pamphlet styled, ‘‘ The 
Sinfulness of Slaveholding im all circumstances; tested by 
Reason and Scripture.’’ In this he sets forth the theory 
that when Paul exhorted servants to count their masters 
worthy of all honor, he had in mind certain Judaizing teach- 
ers who had given him much trouble by insinuating them- 
selves among the brethren and who, Mr. Birney thinks, may 
have persuaded servants to run away, while Paul knew that 
it would be better for all concerned if they remained where 
they were. It is only fair to Mr. Birney to explain that this 


% Green, The Chattel Principle, 54, 55. See also Fuller and Wayland, Do- 
mestic Slavery, 81; Wright, Does the Bible Sanction Slavery? 11. 

% Birney, Second Letter, 8. 

%* Fuller and Wayland, Domestic Slavery, 81. 

™TI Cor. 7: 21. 

*® Birney, The Sinfulness of Slave-holding, Chap. 7. 
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pamphlet was written after the accident which rendered him 
a partial paralytic. Such far-fetched and inconclusive ar- 
guments are not characteristic of his earlier work. 

While the New Testament contains no provision for 
slavery like the Old Testament ordinance: ‘‘Both thy bond- 
men and thy bondmaids, .. . shall be of the heathen that are 
round about you; of them shall ye buy,’’ neither does it con- 
tain any censure of the practice like the law of Exodus: ‘‘he 
that stealeth a man... shall surely be put to death.’’® The 
nearest approach to this is Paul’s reference to manstealers, 
whom he classes with liars and murderers as those for whom 
the law was made.* Even the abolitionists had to admit 
that the New Testament passages which they quoted as op- 
posing slavery did so only indirectly. The gist of their ar- 
guments was that the system of slavery was repugnant to 
the whole tenor and meaning of the Gospel, which breathed 
a spirit of kindness and love. How could the proposition 
that man can hold property in man be made to square with a 
religion founded on the Sermon on the Mount? ‘‘There- 
fore all things whatsoever you would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the 
prophets.’’** The Golden Rule and the second great com- 
mandment: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’’ 
were characterized by the abolitionists as the summary ex- 
pression of all the particular precepts enjoined in the New 
Testament. The law here inculeated, they said, does not 
mean merely that we should do to our slaves as we would 
be done by if we were slaves, as the pro-slavery men argue. 
No, the rule goes deeper. We must test the relation of mas- 
ter and slave itself by it and see if that relation is consistent 
with the Saviour’s maxim. And can anyone seriously main- 
tain that a system founded on force where the benefits are 


7” Exod. 21: 16. 
"'T Tim. I: 10; 
"Matt. 7: 12. 
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all on the side of the oppressor is not contrary to a rule 
based on the natural equality of all mankind?” 

Another precept of Jesus that was often referred to as 
bearing on slavery was, ‘‘The labourer is worthy of his 
hire,’’** one of the few utterances of the Master to which 
any economic significance can be imputed. Those passages 
that held up service as the true standard of greatness, such 
as, ‘‘whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant 
of all,’’** were also occasionally alluded to. But more often 
quoted than any of these, except the Golden Rule, was the 
injunction to ‘‘Search the scriptures, for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life: and they are they which testify of 
me.’’* This obligation to search the Scriptures was binding 
on all men, but the slaves could not fulfill it because the laws 
of the southern states forbade teaching them to read under 
heavy penalties. Slavery then compelled its victims to com- 
mit this sin of omission. 

To infer a condemnation of slavery from such passages 
as these is, to say the least, a forced construction. That the 
abolitionists felt the weakness of their argument is shown by 
the urgency with which they pressed the view that Jesus’ 
failure to condemn slavery was due to his lack of experience 
of the system, just as his silence in regard to the gladiatorial 
contests could be traced to his want of contact with them. 
Even when He healed the centurion’s servant He did not 
enter the house where the sick man lay.*® Christ’s mission 
was to the poor and needy. How could He have daily come 
in contact with slaves and kept silence? As hired servants 
are mentioned in the New Testament, e.g., in the story of the 
prodigal son where they apparently are the lowest menials, 
it was supposed that slaves were not numerous in Judea and 


© Wright, Does the Bible Sanction Slavery? 9-12; Green, The Chattel Prin- 
ciple, 25. 

* Luke 10: 7. 

* Mark 10: 44. 

* John 5: 39. 

* Matt. 8: 5-13; Luke 7: 2-10; Bacon, Slavery, 33-34. 
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that those who were held belonged in the main to the Gen- 
tiles, the Roman officers.*” This view of the number of slaves 
held by the Jews is probably substantially correct, for while 
one may not believe with Birney that slavery had been 
nearly extinguished among them by the ‘‘abolition prin- 
ciples of Moses’ laws,’’** the poverty of the Hebrews in 
Jesus’ time must have been prevented their holding many 
slaves.*® 

Turning to the teaching of the apostles, we find there the 
same condition that we noted in Jesus’ teaching, the inculea- 
tion of sublime moral lessons, that, whatever may have been 
the indirect result of their application, could be made to 
express disapprobation of slavery only by perversion. The 
precepts most frequently cited by the abolitionists were such 
as taught that respect should be paid to all men, e.g., 
‘‘Honor all men,’’ and ‘‘If ye have respect to persons, ye 
commit sin.’’’ Peter’s vision of the clean and the unclean 
animals taught the same truth.*’ Such exhortations to use- 
ful labor as ‘‘Let him that stole steal no more; but rather 
let him labor, working with his hands the thing which is 
good, that he may have to give to him that needeth’’*’ were 
also quoted. This last was, of course, used as a direct ad- 
monition to the slave-holder, as was Jesus’ denunciation of 
those who withheld the hire of the laborer,®* and Paul’s 
prophecy that extortioners should not inherit the kingdom 
of God.* 

To sum up the New Testament anti-slavery arguments: 
about the strongest case that could be made out for the 
technical argument is that given by Wayland when he de- 
clared that the New Testament offered no justification for 

* Green, The Chattel Principle, 60-62; Rankin, Letters, 89-90. 

* Birney, Second Letter, 3. 

® Gerald D. Heuver, The Teachings of Jesus Concerning Wealth, 79. 

©T Peter 2: 17; Jas. 2: 9. 

* Acts, chap. 10. See John Woolman, Considerations on Slavery, 4. 

@ Eph. 4: 28. 
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slavery whether considered absolutely, i.e., by giving such 
and such specific directions, or in relation to the usage of the 
Roman Empire at the time of Christ. The father’s power 
of life and death over his family was part of the Roman 
system as well as slavery, and if the latter institution were 
innocent, the former must be innocent also.* 

But when the abolitionists abandoned their quarrels over 
olem and doulos and took the broad ground that slavery was 
prohibited by the spirit of Christianity, they could present 
a much more convincing argument. This, they said, was the 
characteristic way in which Jesus and His apostles taught. 
Instead of laying down specific rules they had instilled such 
ethical truths as the equality of all before God and the law 
of brotherly love, ideals which had effected an entire revolu- 
tion in the value of the individual, and if consistently ap- 
plied would be found hostile to slavery. Such principles 
were the fruitful seed from which the tree of liberty had 
grown.” 

One other argument that must be noted was that based 
on the general description of the primitive church found in 
Galatians: ‘‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.’’*’ From this it was deduced that dur- 
ing the early ages of Christianity slavery could nowhere 
have prevailed under the sanction of the church.** The less 
radical abolitionists granted, however, that the equality of 
the early church was only a religious equality. They ac- 
knowledged that slavery existed in Corinth and elsewhere. 
‘‘T am persuaded,’’ said the Rev. Albert Barnes, ‘‘that noth- 
ing can be gained to the cause of anti-slavery by attempting 


*® Fuller and Wayland, Domestic Slavery, 87-89. 

* Thid., 92-105; Barnes, Inquiry, 246-249; Green, The Chattel Principle, 55, 
56. Dew acknowledged the force of this reasoning: ‘‘ With regard to the asser- 
tion that slavery is against the spirit of Christianity, we are ready to admit the 
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to deny that the apostles found slavery in existence in the 
regions where they founded churches, and that those sustain- 
ing the relation of master and slave were admitted to the 
churches if they gave real evidence of regeneration, and 
were regarded by the apostles as entitled to the common 
participation of the privileges of christianity. If the argu- 
ment from the Seriptures against slavery cannot be sus- 
tained without admitting that, I do not see that it can be sus- 
tained at all.’’* 

The application of these various Biblical arguments was 
obvious. It was the duty of all Christians ‘‘unbiased by in- 
terest’’ and ‘‘unawed by persecution’””° to carry out the 
principles of the Gospel. They must not desist if accused of 
imprudence or over-zeal. Had not the apostle Paul himself 
been charged with meddling in politics and preaching doc- 
trines which tended to change the existing order? The duty 
of bearing witness to the truth was especially incumbent 
upon ministers. As the Whig ministers had preached poli- 
tics during the Revolution when their own rights and liber- 
ties were at stake, so must ministers now fulfill their duty 
when the rights of others are in question.** Many sermons 
were addressed to the delinquent southern clergymen. One 
delivered by the Rev. George Bourne may serve as an ex- 
ample. He called it ‘‘A Short Sermon to Preaching Men- 
stealers’’ and his text was ‘‘Thus saith the Lord my God: 
Feed the flock of the slaughter, whose possessors slay them, 
and hold themselves not guilty; and they who slay them say, 
blessed be the Lord, for I am rich; and their own shepherds 
pity them not.’”? The flock of the slaughter, of course, 
typified the Negroes, their possessors and persecutors were 
the slave-holders, and the merciless shepherds were the 


* Barnes, Inquiry, 259, 260. See also Phelps, Letters to Stowe and Bacon, 
17; Green, ‘‘Slavery not in the New Testament’? (Sermons and Other Dis- 
courses, 268); Bacon, Slavery discussed in Occasional Essays, 46-49. 
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Southern ministers.** Northerners who shirked the duty 
of testifying against slavery came in for impressive re- 
proof. They were warned that those who will be doomed in 
the last judgment will not be charged with inflicting positive 
injuries on the helpless but with not exerting themselves to 
relieve suffering. ‘‘I was an hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; I[ was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me 
not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not.’’ But those 
on the left hand took a far different view of their past con- 
duct from that of their Judge: ‘‘Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not minister unto thee? 

Then shall he answer them saying, ‘‘Verily I say unto 
you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me.’ 

These labored efforts to solve a modern problem by Bib- 
lical precedents seem almost ridiculous to us. We no longer 
ask of the Bible what it cannot give us. We recognize that 
the Jewish patriarchs were not exemplars of modern morals 


* Bourne, ‘‘A Short Sermon to Preaching Men-stealers’’ (Picture of 
Slavery, 165-180.) 

4 Matt. 25: 42-45; Green, ‘‘Slavery not in the New Testament’’ (Sermons 
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Churches ; Samuel Crothers, The Gospel of the Typical Servitude ; John Hersey, 
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Disquisition on Egyptian, Roman and American Slavery; Leicester Sawyer, Dis- 
sertation on Servitude: embracing an examination of the Scripture Doctrines 
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‘‘The Bible Argument’’ (Emancipator, March 1836, p. 3); ‘‘Did not Paul 
Sanction Slavery?’’ (Emancipator, May 19, 1836); Slavery against the Bible: 
a correspondence between the General Conference of Maine, and The Presbytery 
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Together with a Defence of the Said Appeal, in which is shown the Sin of 
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and that Jesus did not try to revolutionize the social institu- 

tions of the Roman world. But standards were different a 
| century ago. What the abolitionists were trying to do was 
to justify a profound moral sentiment by the highest au- 
| thority which they knew, and through all their arguments 
we must recognize this ethical element—a grasping after 
that righteousness which exalteth a nation, a longing to rid 
their country of sin which is a reproach to any people. 

Carouine L. SHANKS 











THE PARTICIPATION OF WHITE MEN IN 
VIRGINIA NEGRO INSURRECTIONS 


It is very common knowledge that in the Southern States 
there were in the period of the revolution and in the 
early 19th century many men who, though they lived in the 
slave country, were ardent workers in the anti-slavery 
cause. The writings of these men became the gospel for 
such reformers as William Lloyd Garrison. Such Southern 
men made a tremendous contribution to the cause of aboli- 
tion, but the student of this period has commonly thought of 
these persons as protesters against an institution which they 
knew to be wrong but did not know how to abolish. In this 
paper will be presented evidence that seems to indicate that 
in these early years there were men in Virginia whose spirit 
may fairly be compared with that of John Brown. Such 
men were not content to protest against slavery or to set 
individual slaves free. Like Brown they were radical in- 
surrectors. Possibly, as in the case of Brown, some writers 
may call them wild visionaries or, perhaps, insane. The fact 
that there were such men must have played its part in the 
life of the South. 

The spread of revolutionary doctrines and the extension 
of revivalistic religious teachings did much to develop south- 
ern anti-slavery sentiment. Negroes and their spiritual ad- 
visers were suspected and sometimes persecuted. An inter- 
esting document seems to indicate that in King William 
County in 1789 insurrectionary efforts were considered a 
possibility as a result of such interference. ‘‘ According to 
Law,’’ said a complainant of the place, ‘‘I have appointed 
Paterrolers to Keep our Negroes in order & to search all 
Disorderly houses after night & unlawful Meetings & where 
they find a large quantity of Negroes assembled at night to 
take them up & carry them before a justice which has been 
done, but we have a sett of disorderly People who call them- 
selves Methodists and are joined by some of those who eall 
themselves Baptists, who make it a rule two or three times 
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every week to meet after dark & call in all the Negroes they 
can gather & a few whites & free mulatoes who pretend un- 
der the clock of Religion to meet at a School house where 
no one lives & there they pretend to preach & pray with a 
sett of the greatest Roges of Negroes in this County & they 
never break up till about two or three o’clock in the morning 
& those Negroes who stays with them goes through the 
neighborhood & steele everything that they can lay there 
hands on & our Negroes are not to be found when we are in 
want of them, but are at some such meetings and I have or- 
dered the Patterolers to go to such unlawful meetings & to 
take up all Negroes that they should find at such places 
which they have done & the masters of the Negroes has ap- 
prove of this plan very much, but these people who are de- 
termined to encorige our Negroes to Wrong & the other day 
they sent to the Capt. of the Patterolers that on Friday 
night they wood have a meeting & if they came there & of- 
fered to tuch a Negroe that they wood pretect the Negroes 
& if they said a word wood beat them, upon this the Capt. 
of the Patterolers came & asked me what they was to do. I 
told them to go for I was shore that no person of credit 
that wood be there & therefore that they ought to go by all 
means as they had sent them a Chalenge for if it was over- 
looked our Negroes wood next under the same pretense dis- 
obey the orders of there Masters under the pretence of Re- 
ligion, but however the Patterolers went and one Mr. 
Charles Neale who’s mother is the head of this Crim Come 
down & at night the Patterolers went & discovered as usual 
a large Company of Negroes & they went into the house & 
Mr. Charles Neale through one of them out of the doore & 
said that they should not take up one Negroe that was there, 
upon which the Patterolers finding themselves over Powered 
was obliged to leave the place & went home & is afraid to 
act and will not without some protection. Now I shall be 
much obliged to your Excellency & your Honourable Board 
that you will inform me how I am to act on those occasions. 
I hope your Excellency will order me to treat Mr. Charles 
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Neale & his party as they deserve for if there is nothing 
done with those people we shall not have a negroe to Com- 
mand & I am afraid with a little encorigement they them- 
selves will drive away the Patterolers & there will be an end 
to all such Power & as to the Orders of the County think it 
will be at an end & we shall have no Patterolers if they are 
not protected for these persons will be in danger therefore 
they will refuse to act in futur. I hope that you will give me 
orders or instructions how to act in futur.’” 

Southern friends of the Negroes suffered much more 
than such attacks when they tried to translate their theories 
into action. During the earliest years they could not start 
insurrections, but they could help Negroes on the way to 
freedom. The case of James Allen, of Mecklenburg County, 
offers an example of a white man who in 1802 gave his life 
to make possible the escape of a slave. In this instance Hal- 
loway’s Charles, apparently with the aid of Allen, ran away 
from his master. Allen was taken into the woods by a mob 
and was commanded to reveal the location of the runaway 
Negro. This he refused to do, and the testimony sent to the 
governor of the state reveals the harrowing details of the 
whipping administered to him. This man died from the 
effects of the beating, but he would not reveal the desired 
information.’ 

Possibly from such a class as these came men mentioned 
in connection with Gabriel’s insurrection in Virginia. In 
the testimony of slaves taken on this occasion are found ref- 
erences to the classes of the white people who should be 
spared. ‘‘As far as I understand,’’ said Ben Woolfok, one 
of the conspirators, ‘‘all the white were to be massacred, ex- 
cept the Quakers, the Methodists and the Frenchmen, and 
they were to be spared on account as they conceived of their 
being friendly to liberty.’’ According to the testimony of 

* A Communication in Archives of Virginia, Executive Papers, Sept. 5, 1789. 
Under date of June 5, 1792, Holt Richardson again writes the governor of 
Virginia concerning his difficulties with Negroes, Methodists and Patterolers. 
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Will, ‘‘The whites were to be murdered and killed indiserimi- 
nately excepting Frenchmen, none of whom were to be 
touched.’’ Ben testified that ‘‘he expected the poor white 
people would join him and said that 2 Frenchmen had act- 
ually joined him whom he said Jack Ditcher knew but whose 
names he would not mention to the witness.’”* 

In an insurrection in 1802 Lewis, a slave in Goochland 
County, confessed that ‘‘some white men had promised to 
help him in procuring arms and ammunition from the maga- 
zine.’’** Also on this occasion, Arthur, a slave, is reported as 
having said in an appeal to recruit for rebellion, ‘‘Black 
men if you have now a mind to join with me now is your time 
for freedom. All clever men who will keep secret these words 
I give to you is life. I have taken it on myself to let the 
country be at liberty this lies upon my mind for a long time. 
Mind men I have told you a great deal I have joined with 
both black and white which is the common men or poor 
white people, mulattoes will join with me to help free the 
country, although they are free already. I have got 8 or 10 
white men to lead me in the fight on the magazine, they will 
be before me and hand out guns, powder, pistols, shot and 
other things that will answer the purpose... black men I 
mean to loose my life in this way if they will take it.’’ 

The foregoing seems to show that the white persons in- 
volved were among the very poor and another document 
appears to support this position. In a letter addressed to 
the governor of Virginia from Norfolk on May 14, 1802, T. 
Newton said: ‘‘The enclosed papers found as stopper to a 
jug on board a free negroes vessell has caused some suspi- 
cion to arise, that communications are held between the 
negroes of the upper country and this place, they were stop- 
pers to a jug belonging to an Irish man who went passenger 
in the vessel from this place, how he could be possessed of 
them here is a mystery, had they been picked up in Peters- 


* Archives of Virginia, Executive Papers, Nov. 10, 1800. 
“Ibid., Executive Papers, May 5, 1802. 
5 Ibid., Executive Papers, May 5, 1802. 
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burg, I should have supposed them some collectors Memo. 
I shall send the negro & Person a white man to the Mayor 
of Petersburg from whom your Excellency will have an op- 
portunity of knowing what their purport are. The Name 
of Ned Barret, Norfolk being similar to some here as there 
is a family of Barretts here but whether they have Negroes 
I know not, induced us to forward the papers, the post just 
going off I am in haste your obt. servt.’” 

Evidence again involving the very poor is seen in a paper 
under date of July 16, 1821, entitled an ‘‘ Affidavit of Mrs. 
Francis M. Dougles taken at her husbands Richard M. Doug- 
las this 16th day of July 1821 in the County of Hanover & 
state of Virginia. This affidavit states that on Monday night 
last the 9th day of this month she with her son who is nearly 
grown went to the market house in Richmond and there 
stayed in their covered cart until morning. That during the 
night and elderly white man with red whiskers and of or- 
dinary stature, that speaks a little broken, who she under- 
stood was a gardener in or about Richmond at all events he 
had at market vegetables, to sell and an old tall and very 
black negro man who walked lame & seemed to be effected 
in the right hip, who also had vegetables to sell, one article 
that she remembers was early cabage, that this white man 
and negro set up all night talking together generally in a 
whisper and at some times in a very low tone. She heard 
distinctly the white man say to the negro that they were 
all of Adams race or words to that purport & that you all 
ought to be free, that a little time after three o’clock was the 
time. That they might when they got a plenty of money seat 
themselves in the middle of Richmond and drink wine too, 
he said to the Negro how many have you, & the negro an- 
swered that he had forty on his list, the negro also said to 
the white man when you hear my horn blow something shall 
be done. That between these remarks of the white man and 
the negro they kept up a constant whispering which she 
could not hear. Late in the night after the foregoing conver- 
sation which she heard between these two, the white man 

*Ibid., Erecutive Papers, May 14, 1802. 
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also said to the negro go round & know what they say, al- 
luding to two others, negroes that came with the aforesaid 
negro who were a little distance from them, the negro ac- 
cordingly got up & went around to the cart or carts where 
they were, he returned in a short time and commenced whis- 
pering again but she could hear nothing more that they 
said.’”” 

Nat Turner’s insurrection in 1831 was no exception to 
the rule. Among the very interesting letters found and sent 
to the governor of Virginia for his consideration is one 
which seems to testify by its content and by the often il- 
legible hand of the writer that poor white men might be led 
to become the allies of the slaves. The following is an effort 
to interpret this letter: 


Addressed to, 

‘Ben Lee in great hast 

mail speadily 

Richmond swift.’’ 

Chesterfield County 
August 29, 1831 

My old fellow 
Ben— 

You will tell or acquaint every servant in Richmond & adjoining 
countys they all must be in a strict readiness, that this occurance 
will go throug Virginia with the slaves & whites if there had never 
been an association—a visiting with free & slaves this would never 
had of been. They are put up by the free about their liberation. 
I’ve wrote to Norfolk Amelia, Nottoway & to sevel other countys to 
different slaves bob & bill Miller Bowler john furguson—& sevel 
other free fellows been at Dr. Crumps—& a great many gentlemens 
servants how they must act in getting their liberation they must set 
afire to the city begining at Shokoe Hill then going through east 
west north south Set fire to the birdges. they are about to break 
out in Goochland & in Mecklenburg & several other countys very 
shortly. now their is a barber here in this place—tells that a metho- 
dist of the name edmonds has put a great many servants up how 
they should do & act by setting fire to this town. I do wish they 
may succeed by so doing we poor whites can get work as well as 
slaves or collord. this fellow edmonds the methodist says that judge 
J. F.—is no friend to the free & your Richmond free associates that 
your master Watkins Lee brockenberry Johnson Taylor of Norfolk 


7A similar statement was given by this woman’s son. Archives of Virginia, 
Executive Papers, July 16, 1821. 
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& several other noble delegates is bitterly against them all—servant 
says that billy hickman has just put him up how to do to revenge 
the whites—edmonds says so you all ought to get revenge—every 
white in this place is sceared to death except myself & a few others 
this methodist has put up a great many slaves in this place what to 
do I can tell you so push on boys push on 

Your friend Williamson Mann.® 


Unlike the foregoing the following papers seem to show 
that men of a higher order were not always above suspicion 
of giving aid and comfort to rebellion. The following papers 
are taken from the files of Governor Monroe, who later was 
to become President of the United States: 


To his Excellency James Monroe, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia and the Honorable Executive Council: 

Your petitioners humbly represent to your honorable body that 
James Hall Munford who is one of the acting Justices of the Peace 
for the County of Nottoway has been strongly suspected of instigat- 
ing the late insurrection of the slaves of this county, for the want 
of sufficient testimony to prove the fact it has been deemed un- 
necessary to prosecute him. But your petitioners humbly conceive 
that his conduct ought to disqualify him and render him an unfit 
character longer to fill an important station under the government 
of the county that he is a very improper person longer to exercise 
the functions of a Justice of the Peace, your petitioners are con- 
vineed that the facts are true from the testimony of two witnesses 
of respectability and gvod character. They pray that your hon- 
orable body would adopt such measures as you in your wisdom think 
most proper to remove the said James Hall Munford from the Com- 
mission of the peace for the County aforesaid, and they will ever 
pray. 

The undersigned are in the Commission of Peace 

Francis Fitzgerald 

James Jones 

James Dupuy Junr 

Isaac Winfield 

Dan Visser 

Richard Dennis 

John Epps Nottoway County, Jan. 16, 1802° 


In regard to the above the governor sent the following 
message to the legislature of the state: 


* Archives of Virginia, Governor Floyd’s Collected Papers, ‘‘Slaves and 
Free Negroes.’’ 
*Tbid., Executive Papers, Jan. 15, 1802. 
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Richmond, January 25th, 1802 


Sir 


It is considered the duty of this department to communicate to 
the General Assembly while in session, every incident which occurs 
relative to the unquiet temper of the slaves. In compliance with 
that sentiment I have the honor to transmit to you some communi- 
cations which were lately received on that subject. They are the 
more interesting from the suspicion which seems to be entertained 
by several of the citizens of Nottoway, that a magistrate of their 
county was concerned in the project which was lately detected there. 

I have the honor to be with great respect, Ete. your obt. Servant 

James Monroe.?® 


The following is also found in the Archives of Virginia, 
but unfortunately it does not show a date: 

I was informed that Doctor Degraffenreid of Lunenbg. was seen 
in company with several negroes in a negro quarter at an unrea- 
sonable time of the night reading a paper to them. He told them 
they were entitled to their freedom & he would be their head man, 
aid, assist them to obtaining it. Mr. Bacon saw him a few days 
afterward & asked him if he had said what is mentd. above. He 
answered that he did. Mr. Bacon then parted with him, but wrote 
to him the next day on the same subject. The Doctor wrote for 
answer that his sentiments were the same. A warrant was issued 
for him and he is now in jail in Lbg. 


3. ws 2 


In most of the testimony given above the white man does 
not appear as the leader of Negro insurrectors. He seems 
to appear in the role of the sympathizer or of one who had 
given some Negro leader to understand that when the day 
came. he might be relied on for aid. However, in 1816 a cer- 
tain George Boxley comes on the scene. This man was not 
an abettor but a leader in the same sense as were Gabriel 
and Nat Turner. 

The following letter addressed to the Governor of Vir- 
ginia explains this case: 

‘‘Spotsylvania County 25th February 1816 
Sir 

We avail ourselves of the opportunity presented by Mr. Lind- 

say of addressing you on a subject of the utmost importance to the 


” Archives of Virginia, Executive Papers, Jan. 25, 1802. 
" Tbid., Executive Papers. 
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Commonwealth. Within a few days past a discovery has been made 
in this neighborhood of an insurrection of the Negroes which was in- 
tended to take place in the month of June or July next. Nearly 
twenty are at this time apprehended and will be committed to the 
jail of the County immediately. 

From the examination of sundry witnesses (all negroes) before 
us taken separetely and apart from each other, the following facts 
appear to be established. 

That the slaves in this part of the country had been invited to 
go to the house of . . . a man generally thought to be in desperate 
circumstances, and under the pretence of purchasing whiskey of 
him and some other articles of merchandize they were to consult 
with him about the means of obtaining their freedom by force of 
arms. On a day in June or July next to be by him appointed. They 
were to collect in great numbers on horse back at some place near 
his home, armed with Scythes or any other weapons they could lay 
their hands on; as soon as possible they were to proceed to Fred- 
ericksburg and take that place; from Fredericksburg they were to 
hasten with increased numbers to the city of Richmond; and with 
all imaginable expedition they were to seize the magazine. (by 
which we suppose they meant the armory) All who opposed them 
were to be slain. As soon as they could supply themselves with 
arms, they were to drive the white people from the country and take 
possession of it themselves. That they understood there was a white 
man in Fredericksburg and another in Richmond whose names they 
know not, chiefs in the conspiracy, who were to act the same part 
in those places, which—was to act here. 

Very respectfully, 
Walter Holladay 
James M. Ball.’’?? 


In another document an excellent description of George 
Boxley, the conspirator, is given: 


‘George Boxley, the Chief of the conspiracy in this neighbor- 
hood, is naturally a man of restless and aspiring mind; wild and 
visionary in his theories, and ardent in his pursuit of his designs. 
At an early period of his life, without any of the necessary qualifica- 
tions, and with no great respectability of character, he offered his 
services to represent the County in the Legislature of the State; 
but was prevailed on to resign his pretensions to that office in favor 
of General Minor. During the late war with Great Britain, he 
served as an ensign in the militia, and went on a tour of duty to 
Norfolk; where he was considered a good drill officer. Whilst he 
was in service there, he solicited the appointment of adjutant to a 
regiment, but was foiled by a more successful candidate. From 


* Archives of Virginia, Executive Papers, Feb. 25, 1816. 
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that period he became dissatisfied with the existing order of things; 
and after his return, on many occasions expressed his disapproba- 
tion of them. Subsequently to this transaction, and while the militia 
of this country were in service near Fredericksburg, he acted for a 
short time in the capacity of Adjutant under Major Crutchfield, but 
was displaced by the officer and the post given to one, without doubt, 
deemed by him more respectable. These repeated disappointments 
seem to have imbittered his mind. On many occasions he has de- 
elared that the distinctions between the rich and the poor was too 
great; that offices were given rather to wealth than to merit; and 
seemed to be an advocate for a leveling system of government. For 
many years he had avowed his disapprobation of the slavery of the 
negroes, and wished that they were free. 

During the latter end of the last summer, or early in the begin- 
ning of the fall, according to the testimony of the negroes, he began 
the conspiracy. To facilitate the means of carrying it on he kept a 
shop for selling whiskey, and some articles of merchandize. Under 
the pretense of purchasing these, great numbers of negroes were 
received at his house; and the horrible plot which has been detailed 
in our first communication was found, the detection of which we 
will now more particularly relate.’’** 


The governor offered a reward of one thousand dollars 
for the capture of Boxley, but he seems to have made his es- 
cape. It also appears that at least thirty Negro slaves were 
sentenced to death or to be deported because of their part in 
the conspiracy, but it is to be noted that there are found let- 
ters asking the governor to commute the sentences of certain 
of these on the ground that they had been led into the plot by 
a white man.** 

A study of the documents used in this paper seems to 
show that in slave communities were found white men of the 
most radical type. Such men endangered the security of a 
slave holding society. Possibly legislation and social adjust- 
ments of Southern society may be better understood with a 
better realization of what seem to be the perils of such an 
order. To the writer it is of much interest also to find that 
in the slaveholding South were men who appear to have 
reacted to the slave system as did the most radical abolition- 
ists of New England. James Hugo JoHNsToNn 


% Archives of Virginia, Executive Papers, March 1, 1816. 
4 Tbid., March 10, 1816. 








RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEGRO IN 
VIRGINIA FROM 1760 TO 1860 


INTRODUCTION 


The Christianization of the Negro by certain agencies of 
the white race was an activity common to all of the States 
in America from the beginning of the history of this country 
until the Civil War. The amount of effort put into this ac- 
tivity, however, was not always even and continuous nor was 
the emphasis and trend of development exactly the same in 
all of the States. By reason of this fact it is possible for the 
writer to select a single period and also a single state for a 
discussion of the religious development of the Negro particu- 
larly as this subject relates itself to organized church life. 

The State of Virginia from about 1760 to 1860, roughly 
a hundred years, is well adapted to such a treatment. Within 
this stretch of time three periods seem to distinguish them- 
selves: 1760 to 1790; 1790 to 1830; and 1830 to 1860. As we 
shall show, these divisions are based on conditions which 
are in two instances fundamentally religious while the other 
from 1830 to 1860 grows mainly out of certain political and 
economic forces. 

The most appropriate beginning of the movement to 
bring Negroes within the pale of Christianity in Virginia is 
the period of the American Revolution and not the colonial 
period. By way of introduction this statement makes neces- 
sary an inquiry into the religious life of Virginia in the 17th 
and early 18th centuries. Under the Established church in 
this colony the religious training and experience of Negro 
slaves came directly through the agencies of the English 
government such as the instructions of the crown to the 
colonial governor. Oftener, however, it came through the 
Church of England working through its ministers or 
through such coordinating bodies as the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, or the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


This study was first undertaken in a seminar, ‘‘ History of the Negro 
Church,’’ with Professor William W. Sweet in the department of American 
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At the outset when we attempt to evaluate the work fi- 
nally accomplished by these several agencies or sum up the 
whole colonial period we find in the words of one authority 
on this subject that the vast majority of Negroes in Virginia, 
as elsewhere in the colonies, ‘‘lived and died strangers to 
Christianity.’’ ‘‘With comparatively few exceptions,’’ this 
same writer continues, ‘‘the conversion of Negro slaves was 
not seriously undertaken by their masters.’’* The results 
obtained, therefore, were very meagre.’ In so far as the 
Negro in Virginia is concerned, however, this seeming in- 
dictment of the Church of England authorities does not 
seem so severe when we note that, according to another stu- 
dent of this subject, only a small percentage of all the people 
in any of the colonies were members of the church until the 
third decade of the 18th century while at the opening of this 
same century in Virginia not more than one in twenty per- 
sons were church members.® 

The causes for this untoward condition are too numerous 





Church History, University of Chicago, during the winter quarter of the year 
1928-29. After returning to Virginia in June 1929 the writer discovered such 
an abundance of original source material not available at Chicago that he has 
completely reorganized and rewritten the original study. 

The chief repository of this source material is the library of the Virginia 
Baptist Historical Society of Richmond, made available to me through the 
courtesy of Dr. Harris and Dr. Garnett Ryland, professors at the University of 
Richmond and officers of this society. Of almost equal value in the prepara- 
tion of this study was the discovery of the original record books of the Gillfield 
Baptist Church of Petersburg and the Bute Street Baptist Church of Norfolk, 
both present-day Negro churches. In the first instance the ‘‘find’’ was made 
in a private family and the second through the pastor of the Bute Street 
Church, the Reverend Mr. Richard Bowling. A close study of the contents of 
these particular records has greatly influenced the general trend of this treatise. 
The source materials in the archives of the Virginia State Library, chiefly in 
the form of photostat copies of old record books and petitions sent to the legis- 
lature from several places in Virginia, have also been of great value. These 
were made available to me through the courtesy of Mr. Morgan Robinson, 
archivist. Certain other source materials were obtained in the manuscript 
division and rare book room of the Library of Congress. 

* American Historical Review, XXI, p. 504. 

? Jones, Religious Instruction of Negroes, p. 44; Woodson, History of Negro 
Church, pp. 6, 19-22; American Historical Review, XXI, p. 504. 

* American Historical Review, XXXV, p. 887. 
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to discuss here in detail. One is that because of the absence 
of a bishop and the resistance of the colonists to such a 
functionary the career of the Established Church in Virginia 
from 1689 to the Revolution was one of decline.*| We learn 
further also that among the half-dozen American colonists 
where the Church of England operated the decay of the or- 
ganization was perhaps the greatest in Virginia.’ This de- 
cay in turn was partly due to the immoral character of the 
clergy themselves. The Reverend Devereux Jarratt, noted 
revivalist and apostate of the Anglican Church, reported in 
this connection about 1765 that there was only one Church 
of England clergyman in Virginia who was not a reproach 
to his vocation. As to the attention the slaves received from 
their masters or their clergymen we find that, according to a 
survey made by the Bishop of London in 1724, Negro slaves 
attended church in only 11 out of 29 parishes in the colony 
and in these 11 only a very few of the total number of slaves 
were allowed this privilege. Such persons were the very in- 
telligent only.® 

The greatest handicap in the ministrations of the Estab- 
lished church, however, was its lack of emotionalism and a 
spirit to fire the masses. The functionaries of this body, 
clinging to European conceptions of religion, were unable to 
sense the nascent evangelism of the American people with 
its insistence on the sinfulness and depravity of man, a con- 
dition which in turn called for his thorough regeneration.’ 
To develop this new feeling a special technique was needed. 
Such a technique was found in the revival. 


I. CHRISTIANITY FOR ALL. 1760-1790 


The first great religious movement which made any seri- 
ous impression on the rank and file of the American colo- 


‘Jernagin, The American Colones, p. 405. 

® Bassett, Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, XLVIII, p. 256. 

* American Historical Review, XXI, p. 521. It should be remarked also 
that for fifty years or more Negroes were not Christianized for the reason that 
conversion was thought to lead to emancipation. 

™ Meade, Old Churches, Vol. II, p. 357. 
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nists was the revival or series of revivals known as the 
Greak Awakening. This particular revival therefore marks 
the beginning of an aggressive American Christianity.* As 
applied to Virginia, according to the study of a recent 
scholar, the Great Awakening extended from about 1740 to 
1790. It was staged successively by the new popular 
churches, namely, the Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist. 
The Presbyterian revival under the Reverend Samuel 
Davies and others extended from about 1742 until 1758 with 
its center in Hanover county, the first west of that day. The 
Baptist revival extended from about 1760 to 1775, the Sepa- 
rate wing of this group sweeping up from North Carolina 
through South-side Virginia with a similar movement north 
of the James river among the Regular wing. The Methodist 
revival centering largely south of the James began in 1772 
and reached its peak in the year 1776. During most of the 
American Revolution the movement lost some of its momen- 
tum, but from 1785 to 1789 the spiritual campaign was on 
again in full blast. At this time, unlike the preceding, the 
operations were carried on by all the denominations at the 
same time.® All of these revivals, we must note, but more 
especially those following the Revolution, brought in Negro 
converts by the thousands as well as the whites. Christian- 
ity now becomes a thing for all classes. 

The great progress and success of these revivals was due 
to the way in which the evangelical movement was presented 
by the preachers of the day. Lacking the ‘‘heavy classical 
education of the old régime,’’ says another writer, ‘‘they 
could appeal most strongly to the masses and address the ig- 
norant with telling effect.’"° With the fiery message of 
human depravity and the necessity of a spiritual rebirth, 
these meetings were characterized by an extreme outburst 
of emotionalism and bodily excesses. One interested con- 
temporary reported, ‘‘I had never seen anything like it. 

® American Historical Review, XXXV, p. 887. 


*Gewehr, The Rise of Popular Churches in Virginia, p. 185. 
2 Eckenrode, Church and State in Virginia, p. 38. 
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Some would be seized with a trembling and in a few mo- 
ments drop on the floor as if they were dead, while others 
were embracing each other, with streaming eyes, and all lost 
in wonder, love and praise.’’* ‘‘Screams, groans, shouts, 
hosannas, notes of grief and joy, all at the same time’’ were 
frequently heard in the spiritual outpouring.’* Again, some 
were known to fall out for dead while others barked like 
dogs and bellowed like cattle. 

These scenes were enacted by the whites with no small 
amount of participation and sympathetic reaction by the 
blacks. At a large meeting in Dinwiddie county 1776 for 
instance, Thomas Rankin, one of the Methodist preachers, 
reported that there were among the group hundreds of 
Negroes ‘‘with the tears streaming down their faces.’’* 
There was in this situation, of course, everything which ap- 
pealed to the Negro. The Christian message as presented 
said that we are weak, humble, naked, wretched and blind, 
and must therefore present ourselves to God for salvation. 
Such a message provided help for the slave in his miserable 
state and Christianity became to him, as it did in the Middle 
Ages, a religion of escape. 

The Negro was entwined in another direction. The re- 
vivals of this period stood for equality in religion. Social 
rank counted for nothing with the preachers of the day. The 
church was now open to all alike—rich, poor, learned and 
ignorant, slaves and freemen.“ The situation could not be 
otherwise, these religionists reasoned, since God alone is the 
head of the church and thus there can be no exclusiveness. 
All are equal in the sight of God. 

This idea of equality was especially prominent among 
the Methodists and even among the Baptists. An interest- 
ing incident is a case in evidence. In King William County 
in 1789 we learn that the sheriff of the county complained to 


™ Lee, Short History of Methodists, p. 370. 

” Benedict, History of the Baptists (1813 edition) pp. 90-91. 
* Brief Narrative of Religion, p. 32. 

“ Gewehr, The Great Awakening in Virginia, p. 187. 
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the governor of Virginia that the Methodists along with 
some Baptists were defying the ‘‘Paterrolers.’’* This offi- 
cer charged that these Methodists and Baptists were meet- 
ing two or three times every week after dark, that they were 
calling in the slaves to attend these meetings which in turn 
did not break up until two or three o’clock in the morning. 
At one of these meetings when the ‘‘ Paterrolers’’ attempted 
to seize certain slaves they (the paterrolers) were thrown 
out of the window and obliged to leave this gathering of 
whites and blacks. The Sheriff of the county, thus feeling 
that law and order had broken down, appealed for the as- 
sistance of the State authorities.** Thus the Methodists not 
only set out to proselyte among Negro slaves, but there was 
also a strong tendency among them to follow courses of ac- 
tion which ran counter to the Virginia slave code and social 
conventions. 

The splendid central organization of the Methodists fur- 
ther enabled them to do certain unusual things for the black 
population. In the conference of 1787, for example, in an- 
swer to the question ‘‘What shall we do for the promotion 
of the spiritual welfare of the colored people?’’ the response 
was, ‘‘We conjure all our ministers and preachers, by the 
love of God, and the salvation of souls ... to leave nothing 
undone for the spiritual benefit and the salvation of them 
within their respective circuits or districts.’’? Every oppor- 
tunity was to be embraced ‘‘to enquire into the state of their 
souls’’ and to unite with the societies those who were so de- 
sirous. Such persons were to be formed in class and the 
whole Methodist discipline was to be exercised upon them.” 

* Mss. Executive Papers, September 5, 1789 (Found in the archives of the 
Virginia State Library). 

* An act of violence in Virginia quite as serious as this was that of the 
English Methodist bishop, Thomas Coke. At the close of one meeting when he 
had attacked slavery, a mob formed to do him injury. One woman offered the 
mob fifty pounds if they would give him one hundred lashes. (Bennett, Memort 
als of Methodism in Virginia, p. 221.) Francis Asbury, the foremost leader of 
the Methodists, frequently made mild attacks against slavery but, for this reason 


probably, he suffered no physical violence. 
" Minutes of M. E. Church (1787), p. 28. 
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The Presbyterians never appealed to the blacks so fully 
as the Methodists and Baptists. Yet, on the other hand, the 
first concerted movement of the evangelical churches in Vir- 
ginia toward the religious enlightenment of this class took 
place among the new light Presbyterians. As early as 1755, 
in the revival among the Presbyterians in Hanover and 
neighboring counties, the first of the series of revivals as 
mentioned above, the Reverend Samuel Davies reported that 
three hundred slaves regularly attended his ministry while 
one hundred of them had been baptized.** The Rev. John 
Todd, associate of Davies, similarly reported two hundred 
Negroes in each of his Hanover churches. A similar situa- 
tion existed again in Cumberland County with the Rev. Mr. 
Wright. All of these stalwart Presbyterian leaders, true to 
the traditions of their church, taught these slaves to read 
and spell and supplied them with religious books. The im- 
portant point to be noted here is that this revival repre- 
sents the first time in Virginia that any considerable num- 
ber of Negroes embraced the Christian religion.” 

The general policy of religious equality as seen in these 
revival efforts next raises the question of the methods used 
in receiving Negro converts into the churches and their de- 
gree of participation in them after becoming members. In 
many cases in this early period of church life for Negroes, 
members of this race were received into the churches like 
the whites. Some joined by Christian experience and bap- 
tism, and some by letter. On the other hand, however, often- 
times the applicant was not present when voted upon, being 
received by ‘‘information,’’ ‘‘good report,’’ or ‘‘note.’’ The 
holding of church meetings on Saturday when the slaves 
were busy was a cause of this condition. The membership 
of Negroes in all instances, however, was encouraged. In 
many churches one or more persons were appointed to look 
after the Negro membership. 

Negroes might be ever so welcome as members but such 


4% Fawcett, Compassionate Address, p. 35. 
*Tbid., p. 33. 
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fellowship hardly extended to their exercising a voice in 
the administration of the church after being admitted. If 
there were only a few Negroes everybody might have a voice 
as in Brunswick County in 1766 when and where Negroes 
spoke in church meetings. By 1802, on the other hand, the 
action of one Baptist association might be taken as indica- 
tive of the entire organization. At the meeting of the Dover 
Association in this year the question was raised as to 
whether everybody, slave and free, men and women, should 
be admitted to church meetings. It was decided that al- 
though all members were entitled to certain privileges, none 
but freé male members should exercise any authority in the 
church.” This action was agreed to by a large majority. The 
general feeling was that by their minds the slaves were 
totally incompetent to function in business affairs. 

There might thus be some restrictions on the complete 
freedom of slaves in white churches; but, generally speak- 
ing, such persons were at liberty to preach. In the early 
Baptist church the only requirement for preaching was a 
certain degree of piety and the ‘‘call to preach.’’ This 
preaching was largely of the informal, casual type to audi- 
ences of blacks or to blacks and whites. The willingness 
shown by the Baptists in this matter of preaching or the al- 
lowing of Negroes to exercise their gifts we must set down 
as being one of their contributions to Negro church life and 
history. Up until about 1830 this church regularly licensed 
and ordained Negro ministers.** The Methodist church like- 
wise encouraged Negroes to preach; but, on the other hand, 
lest they grant slaves too many privileges, their First Disci- 
pline required that the class leader must always be a white 
person.” 

Some illustrations of Negroes in Virginia preaching are 
to be had from Westmoreland county in the 1780 decade 
from one observer by the name of Dozier. Aside from the 


*Semple, History of the Baptists (Beal edition), p. 130. 
* Riley, History of Baptists, p. 319. 
* Gewehr, op. cit., p. 249. 
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record made of texts and summaries of sermons by white 
preachers in this county from time to time this man makes 
frequent reference to the Negro Lewis. This black man 
preached on one occasion to four hundred people; on an- 
other to three hundred on the theme of the state man was 
in by nature, urging that his hearers must not remain in an 
unconverted state but come and accept Christ by faith that 
they might be reconciled to God.** Dozier testifies that the 
gift of Lewis exceeded that of many white preachers. 

Another black preacher who came into this county under 
the observation of Dozier was Harry ‘‘who rides with Mr. 
Asberry.’’ This man was Harry Hosier, better known to 
fame as Black Harry. He preached on one occasion in a 
clear and most wonderful manner. Aside from this testi- 
mony we have already been rather extravagantly informed 
from other sources that Black Harry was one of the greatest 
orators in America, that he sometimes filled the pulpit in 
place of one of the Methodist bishops, and was accounted 
more popular than Asbury himself.” 

Less itinerant perhaps than Lewis and Black Harry were 
the Negro preachers Moses and Gowan Pamphlet. These 
men successively preached to a large congregation of blacks 
at Williamsburg during the Revolutionary period. Pam- 
phlet was several times whipped for his preaching, but such 
punishment apparently availed nothing. Instead of being 
silenced he continued to preach; and in time, as we shall 
later show, he had a well organized church which was even- 
tually recognized by the Dover Association. 

As in the cases of Moses and Gowan Pamphlet, Negro 
preachers who had definite, settled congregations ordinarily 
presided over Negro people, but there is the ease of William 
Lemon in Gloucester County who for a short time served as 
the pastor of a white church at that place. He was described 


* Dozier’s Textbook (books of texts used by various preachers), May 26, 
1782; August 12, 1786. Transcript of the original manuscript in Va. Bapt. 
Historical Society Library. 

* Methodist Quarterly Review, XVIII, p. 423. 

* Semple, op. cit., p. 148. 
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as not white in complexion though he had been washed 
(white) in the laver of regeneration. His preaching was 
‘‘lively and affecting.’’® Of greater fame is the case of 
Jacob Bishop who, according to one source of.information, 
in 1796 was the pastor of the white Baptist church at Ports- 
mouth.” 

Another very important feature of the Great Awakening 
which these preachers represented was that it stood for the 
amelioration of the common man not only with respect to 
religion but also in his social and civil capacity. This 
great movement was a manifestation of the spirit of the 
American Revolution, or a development from the great 
democratic wave which produced this event.” That equal- 
ity in worship and government which the dissenters prac- 
ticed in their churches they also demanded in the state. The 
equality of all before God in the church had its counterpart 
similarly in the natural rights of man in the civil affairs of 
life. All of these forces and conditions therefore served to 
make the time covered by the immediate period under dis- 
cussion, 1760 to 1790, the hey-day for the Negro in Virginia 
and the country at large. 

Carrying the ideas of the time to their logical conelusion, 
some church members, products of the revivals, set to work 
to emancipate their slaves. In 1787-88, for example, the 
Methodists at a single session of the Sussex County Court 
emancipated upwards of a hundred slaves.** Similarly in 
the nearby town of Petersburg about this same time certain 
pioneer Methodist leaders like Gresset Davis, Stith Parham, 
and Joseph Harding were also busy emancipating their 
slaves.” Not only did the Methodists as individuals thus 


* Tbid., p. 170. 

> Semple, op. cit., p. 458. Burkitt and Read, contemporaries, however, 
state that Bishop was called to preach to the Negro members of the congregation. 
(Kehukee Bapt. Ass’n., pp. 258-259.) 

™ Gewehr, op. ctt., p. 187. 

* Ibid., p. 249. 

* Deed Books, Hustings Court, No. 1, pp. 22, 361, 433; No. 2, pp. 84, 171, 
322, 358, 508. 
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seek to emancipate their own particular slaves, but as a 
group in certain counties in South-side Virginia (1786) they 
also sought to have slavery abolished by legislative action.® 

Certain Baptist leaders and laymen were likewise fully 
converted to this idea of emancipation on the grounds that 
‘‘God created all men equally free’’ and that no law, moral 
or divine, gives one man a right to or property in the person 
of his fellow creatures. Among these persons were John 
Leland and David Barrow. The latter churchman was so 
firmly opposed to slavery that he first manumitted his own 
slaves in 1784 and later moved to Kentucky where there was 
then more opposition to slavery.** The famous Robert Car- 
ter of Nomini Hall, Westmoreland county, owner of several 
hundred slaves, gradually emancipated all of them after 
joining the Baptists.” 

Among the Presbyterians a firm opponent of slavery was 
David Rice who felt that the slave was as much a creature 
of God and entitled to his liberty as was his master. Rice 
like Barrow similarly found more congenial soil for his anti- 
slavery views in Kentucky. Samuel Davies, however, 
though he worked faithfully to Christianize Negroes saw 
nothing wrong in slavery itself. Christianity, he said, did 
not destroy the relationship of master and servant but only 
regulated it.** Other leaders among Presbyterians were like 
him while one church of this denomination, the Cumberland 
of Cumberland County, in 1789 and later, actually owned and 
sold slaves and hired them out for profit.™ 

On a whole, it can be said in conclusion that Negro slaves 
were emancipated in fairly large numbers by masters who 
had come under the influence of the revivals, or if not actu- 

* Gewehr, op. cit., p. 247. 

“ Barrow, Circular letter, pp. 4-5. 

* Semple, op. cit., p. 178. 

* Gewehr, op. cit., p. 237. 

™ Congregation Book, Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 1778-1829. Dec. 6, 
1789, Jan. 16,1790. This church owned slaves for many years. It is interesting 
to note, however, in 1835 that the trustees of this body were authorized to sell 


the slaves but not to any person for speculation, resale, or to any but a humane 
master. 
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ally emancipated they were accorded a more humane treat- 
ment. Such really became the rule of the day in Virginia 
prior to 1790. 

The act of emancipation by certain church members and 
the occasional pronouncements of certain denominations 
against slavery was paralleled on a much larger scale by 
the permissive manumission act of the Virginia legislature 
in 1782. Whereas since 1691 masters were restrained in 
manumitting their slaves, by the act of 1792 ‘‘any person’’ 
might emancipate and set free ‘‘his or her slaves.’’ Be- 
tween this time and 1810, the number of free Negroes in 
Virginia increased from less than 3,000 to 30,000. Here 
again we recognize the spirit of freedom and equalitarian 
teachings of the revivalists. The large increase just noted, 
however, tended to be less striking afterwards because of 
the restrictive measure of 1806. At this time and in later 
years from one-sixth to one-half of the black population in 
a number of the tidewater counties were free® while in a 
town like Petersburg, during all of the decennial censuses 
until 1860, at least one Negro out of every three was free. 

The year 1790 represents the close of an epoch in the re- 
ligious and social history of Virginia inasmuch as the con- 
tinuous and combined revivals now came to an end. These 
revivals had served as a leveling agency in Virginia society 
whereby class distinctions were forgotten and rich and poor 
were brought more nearly to the same standards.* As al- 
ready shown, these revivals served as a distinct boon to the 
Negro slave. It remains to sum up at this point the actual 
number of Negro church members taken in by the several 
denominations after the conversion of persons of this class 
by these special efforts. 

In the year 1787 the Methodist church throughout the 
country had a Negro membership of 1,890. By 1790 this 
number increased to 11,682.°" 3,416, or nearly one third of 


* Russell, Free Negro in Virginia, p. 15. 
* Jarratt, Autobiography, p. 15. 
* Methodist Quarterly Review, XVIII, p. 422. 
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this membership was found in the Virginia Conference.* 
According to Asplund, the celebrated contemporary com- 
piler of Baptist statistics, the total membership of the Bap- 
tists in Virginia this same year was 20,443. Out of this 
number we may estimate that there were 8,000 or more 
Negroes.** Counting the number of Negroes taken in by the 
Presbyterian church and a very small number by the Epis- 
copalians we may be safe in saying that there was not less 
than 13,000 Negro church members in Virginia at the close 
of the period under discussion. Looked at in terms of the 
total Negro population of Virginia in 1790 these would show 
about one out of every twenty-three such persons a church 
member. This figure would indicate that the number of the 
converted among Negroes was still small. The real values 
of the religious activities we have discussed, however, are 
not to be measured in terms of actual church members but 
that Negroes now unlike during the earlier period were be- 
ing brought under Christian influences.*” They were now 
being taught practical virtues while the masters as a group 
were being more seriously impressed with their religious 
obligations to their servants. 

* Bennett, Methodism in Virginia, p. 281. The Negro membership in the 
Virginia Conference increased from 645 in 1787 to 3,416 in 1790. This big in- 
crease in these years would lead to the conclusion already mentioned, that the 


greatest number of Negroes were converted in the revivals following the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

* Because of the polity of the Baptist church, unlike the Methodist, it is 
impossible to obtain the exact figures on the number of members in this body. 
The Negro membership is still more complicated in that in this period Baptist 
records make no distinction as to race. This fact in itself is a further testimony 
to the faint character of the color line during the Great Awakening and some 
years afterwards. Asplund, however, records that south and west of Maryland 
a great many Negroes belonged to the Baptist church. His ratio is about 
two blacks to five whites. 

%> This statement does not overlook the fact that under the régime of the 
colonial established Episcopal church many Negroes were baptized. In one 
parish in particular, St. Paul’s, in King George county, hundreds were bap- 
tized, a number exceeding that of the whites. (Brydon in Va. Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, Oct. 1930, p. 396.) In the general process of religious 
training one must recognize a vast difference between mere infant baptism in 
a church and a continuous attendance and training therein afterwards. 
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Il. THE PLANTING OF NEGRO CHURCHES: 1790-1830 


The development of Christianity in this country to a 
great extent is to be gauged by the revival. The winning of 
converts in our American church system has come almost 
entirely through this agency. The frequency or the absence 
of the revival has also been at times a barometer of the moral 
habits and ways of living at a given period. One such 
stretch of time in Virginia when there were but few revivals 
was throughout most of the decade of the 1790’s. According 
to many contemporaries, this period was also the very one 
in which there was a considerable relaxation in morals ex- 
tending from the students in the colleges down to the lowest 
strata of society. All the denominations and church leaders 
of these years complained of dead times.*° Evidence of 
this fact is shown among the Methodists in the Virginia Con- 
ference by a decline in the Negro membership from 3,416 
to 2,312.*1 

One factor which brought on this decline, carrying with 
it, of course, less interest in the Christian welfare of Ne- 
groes, was no doubt the new aristocratic character of the 
church membership itself. The Baptist church, particularly, 
at first appealed only to the poor masses; but, beginning 
about 1790, this body like the Methodists and Presbyterians 
had men of wealth and social standing to enter their ranks.*? 
By the end of the century we learn that the Baptists counted 
in their folds a large number of farmers with estates rang- 
ing from 100 to 1,000 acres, many of whom were slave- 
holders.** 

The growth in wealth and social standing of many church 
members, due to flush times in crop production in these 
years, the invention of the cotton gin, and the general 


“Meade, Old Churches, Vol. II, p. 32; Bacon, American Christianity, pp. 
230-31; Semple, op. cit., pp. 125, 188-191, 258, 309; Jarratt, Autobiography, 
pp. 22, 178. 

“ Minutes of Conferences. 

“Rippon, Baptist Annual Register (1790), American Letters, p. 107. 

“Gewehr, op. cit., p. 259. 
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thought of the day that men now must be restrained in- 
stead of being given free rein—all tended then to lessen the 
ardor of church people in the evangelization of the blacks. 
Liberty to this class was now somewhat an unsafe thing so 
white authorities reasoned, for was there not the example 
of the revolution in Haiti and Gabriel’s attempted insur- 
rection before them? From the religious angle the chang- 
ing attitude was given expression in the act of the General 
Assembly of 1804 declaring all meetings of slaves at any 
meeting house an unlawful assembly.** 

Despite the conditions just cited, revivals, of course, 
still continued in Virginia but not on so comprehensive a 
scale as in the period of the Great Awakening. Additions to 
the church were relatively not so rapid as formerly. In the 
Portsmouth Baptist Association with its twenty churches, 
for example, there was an average of only 118 baptisms a 
year during the period from 1806 to 1816.*° In the words of 
the historian of this association, this was a ‘‘ecold and bar- 
ren period.’’ 

The Methodist church in Virginia, as already noted in 
part, suffered a decline in its number of Negro members 
during the 1790 decade. During the year 1803, when the 
camp meeting was first introduced in Virginia there was 
one sharp increase with an upward trend continuing seven 
years. In 1810, the number of Negro members in the Vir- 
ginia Conference was 6,150, almost double that of 1790, but 
from 1810 to 1820 the membership of whites as well as 
blacks actually declined.*® 

One secret of this loss in the churches, and perhaps the 
most fundamental of all is the heavy emigration which 
took place from Virginia in these years to the new South- 
west and Northwest because of the depletion of the soil in 
this state. As old Virginia decreased, new Virginia thus 


“ Statutes at Large (new series), Vol. III, 1803-1808, p. 108. 
“ Jones, History of Portsmouth Association, pp. 22-27. 
“Bennett, Methodism in Virginia, pp. 559-662. 
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gained. In the Baptist church it has been estimated that 
one-fourth of the adherents of this body in Virginia went 
to Kentucky between 1791 and 1810." 

Still another factor which counted against the Metho- 
dists in any efforts to proselyte among Negroes was the 
strong stand which they had taken against slavery from 
1780 to 1790. At the Christmas conference of 1784 the 
regulation was made that every slaveholding member in a 
year’s time must execute a legal instrument agreeing to free 
all of his slaves. Failure to comply with this regulation 
would mean expulsion. All applicants for membership, 
moreover, must accept these terms before entering the 
church.** Bishop Francis Asbury in 1809 in reflecting on this 
and other pronouncements of his church against slavery 
came to the conclusion that mere amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the blacks would have been better than emancipation. 
Masters, he said, had kept their slaves away from the 
Methodists while the blacks themselves were deprived of all 
means of instruction.*® 

The westward movement of Methodists and Baptists was 
also paralleled by the Presbyterians. Even before the close 
of the early great revivals the Presbyterian church had 
moved from its first center in Hanover County to the region 
of the Scotch-Irish in the Shenadoah valley. Here the slave 
population was very much less than in eastern Virginia. 

Of all the churches, however, the Episcopal, prior to about 
1830, did less toward the Christianizing of Negroes than any 
other church. This was true of all classes in the popula- 
tion since the former established church in Virginia had not 
yet entirely recovered from the setback of the American 
Revolution. At this period this body lacked the missionary 
spirit which caused them to fall far short in evangelistic 
endeavor.” An indication of the disintegrated character 


“Riley, History of Baptists in Southern States, p. 112. 

*® Norwood, Schism in M. E. Church, p. 13. 

“Journal of Asbury, III, p. 258. 

® Earnest, Religious Development of Negroes in Virginia, p. 66. 
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of this body was that their number of communicants at this 
time in the entire state was hardly a thousand.** Bishop 
Meade was the man who eventually transformed the Epis- 
copal church in Virginia and came forward in due time as 
one of the greatest champions the South produced in the 
matter of religious instruction for servants. When this 
capable man offered himself at Williamsburg for ordina- 
tion in 1811, however, there was general surprise since it 
was the universal expectation that this church would soon 
come to an end. 

In light of all the preceding facts it can be said that, on 
the whole, the Christian church in Virginia prior to 1830 
was not aggressive in so far as the welfare of the blacks 
was concerned.” This was true both from the point of view 
of an absence of verbal expressions on the subject and 
actual work attempted. Further proof of this condition is 
to be seen in the fact that it was not until about 1810 in the 
Baptist denomination that missions to any people, domestic 
or foreign, were thought of as enterprises worthy of the 
church. The idea of itinerating from one plantation to the 
other for religious services fortunately, however, was not 
entirely dormant. Some activity was observed in the efforts 
of several Negro preachers while several white workers 
from the Presbyterian church accomplished tasks worth 
while. To these we now turn. 

One of the most effective Christian workers of Virginia 
irrespective of race was ‘‘Uncle Jack,’’ a full blooded 
African of Nottoway county, who was kidnapped from his 
native country at the age of seven and brought to Virginia 
sometime prior to the American Revolution. At the age 
of about 40, this man was converted under the preaching of 
the Reverend J. B. Smith, president of Hampden-Sydney 
College, and one or two other Presbyterian theological stu- 
dents. He at once learned to read under the tutoring of 

* Dashiel, Digest of Councils in the Diocese of Virginia, pp. 253-254. 


=» Charles Colecock Jones, the noted contemporary religious worker among 
Negroes, supports this view (Religious Instruction, pp. 62, 64). 
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his master’s children and in time acquired a perfect mastery 
of the English language. His biographer remarks, he never 
said ‘‘massa for master’’ or ‘‘me for I.”’ 

Uncle Jack became a Baptist and was licensed to preach 
from plantation to plantation. He also maintained a very 
orderly Baptist church among his own people but his con- 
tacts were just as frequent with the whites as with blacks. 
Many of the most intelligent people attended upon his min- 
istry while his entire circle embraced many of the most 
wealthy and refined people of Nottoway county. He con- 
verted his former master’s son and when the whites gener- 
ally were under spiritual concern they would apply to no 
other teacher. As to the Negroes, they loved, feared and 
obeyed him while his authority over his church was greater 
than that of master over his slave. 

Dr. Rice of the Presbyterian church said of Uncle Jack 
in 1826, ‘‘the acquaintance of this African preacher with 
the Scriptures is wonderful. Many of his interpretations 
of obscure passages are singularly just and striking. In 
many respects indeed he is one of the most remarkable men 
I have ever known.’’ Uncle Jack was thoroughly evangeli- 
cal in that his preaching made God everything and man 
nothing. It was this sovereignty of God idea perhaps that 
made him thoroughly reconciled to the General Assembly’s 
reactionary legislation of 1831-1832 against Negroes read- 
ing ard preaching. He quietly withdrew after this event 
and even remarked that it was perhaps best that Negro 
preachers should be silenced, since as a class they were so 
unacquainted with the Seriptures in an intelligent way. It 
was also this same attitude no doubt which made him dress 
and demean himself as one of the servant class and never 
to put himself on a level with the white race. 

The estimate of this man’s intelligence brings to mind 
one other of his characteristics. He was opposed to any- 
thing like noise and disorder in the house of God. ‘‘I don’t 
like to hear more sound than sense in the pulpit,’’ was 
his remark. He said this in view of the fact that at that 
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time among both white and black the thought was that the 
best Christian was he who shouted the oftenest and prayed 
the longest. His hearers were inclined to physical demon- 
stration in worship, but he always suppressed such action. 
Finally, this preacher was opposed to anything like ‘‘ getting 
religion.’’ The identification of intelligence and religion 
was perhaps after all this man’s greatest contribution.” 
Laboring as preachers under the auspices of the Metho- 
dist church were John Charleson and David Payne. Charle- 
son, ‘‘a stout athletic Negro,’’ was converted in the 1780 
decade through one of the first Sunday schools in this coun- 
try, located in Hanover County.** At Lynchburg about 1808 
he was emancipated by the Reverend Stith Meade of Metho- 
dist fame. He afterwards traveled extensively, forty years 
or more altogether, and preached with great acceptability 
and usefulness. Charleson was regarded as a sensible man 
as well as a good preacher.** David Payne, a free Negro of 
Richmond, has the honor of being the first man of his race 
to be raised to the office of deacon by the Virginia Metho- 
dist Conference. This act was accomplished at Petersburg 
in 1824. Payne was pious and intelligent. Some years later 
he went as a missionary to Liberia where he finally died.*® 
Besides the persons actually mentioned here there were 
a large number of Negro preachers and exhorters who min- 
istered principally to persons of their own color. Here we 
see a certain amount of religious interest among Negroes 
themselves, but there is still lacking special effort on the 
part of white churchmen to labor among the servants. Un- 
like Uncle Jack, these Negro exhorters were very illiterate, 
but in some cases perhaps their services were useful. 
One man in the white race who devoted much of his 


This man’s life was made the subject of a special biography—The Afri- 
can Preacher by the Reverend William S. White, N.Y., 1859. The facts herein 
given are drawn mainly from this source. 

% Bennett, op. cit., p. 297. 

* Lee, Life and Times of Rev. Jesse Lee, p. 429. 

® Tipple, Heart of Asbury’s Journal, p. 705. 

% Jones, op. cit., p. 58. 
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time and energy to the special uplift of the blacks in a 
missionary way was the Reverend John Holt Rice of the 
Presbyterian church. The center of his labors was Char- 
lotte county where there seems to have been a ‘‘carry-over 
movement’’ from the early labors of Samuel Davies in the 
nearby county of Hanover. In 1806 this divine secured a 
commission from the General Assembly of his church ‘‘to 
spend two months in mission labor among the blacks in 
Charlotte County and parts adjacent.’”*’ For several years 
he obtained a similar commission and thus held high the 
banner of his church in this one limited section of Virginia. 

If the great body of Negroes in Virginia were neglected 
between 1790 and 1830 for the reasons recited above a dif- 
ferent story prevails in the cities of Virginia and one or 
two rural sections. Separate churches were organized there 
by the Negroes themselves or they were inherited because 
the whites parted company with their black brethren. The 
establishment and growth of these separate Negro churches 
marks, then, the chief feature of this our second period. 
These efforts were influenced by the independent Negro 
church movement in other parts and reciprocally stimulated 
the workers in those fields. 

The great mass of Negroes in rural Virginia, it is to be 
noted, in so far as they were Christianized at all by the 
whites in this period, remained under white control; but in 
the cities, as we shall show, there was a large measure of 
independence. Not only was there a situation of independ- 
ence, but in addition, and more important still, there was 
also a vigorous, revivalistie church life, a thing often lack- 
ing in the church at large in these years. The existence of 
these separate churches in some places indicates that the 
spirit of freedom born in the period of the Revolution and 
the Great Awakening was not yet entirely dead. On the 
other hand Negroes might still preach and hold services for 
their own people and sometimes casually for whites as well 
as blacks. The second period of our story, then, grows out of 

* Foote, Sketches of Virginia, 2nd series, p. 303. 
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the first—the thirty years of evangelization already dis- 
cussed among the Negroes as well as all classes led finally 
to the emergence of the Negro church. 

The particular churches which arose in this period were 
the Gillfield Baptist and the Harrison Street Baptist of 
Petersburg, the First Baptist of Norfolk, the African Bap- 
tist of Williamsburg, the Elam Baptist of Charles City,” 
and for a short while the King and Queen Baptist in the 
county of the same name. 

To begin with, one important point to be noticed about 
these churches is their location and the number of mem- 
bers connected with them in comparison with the white Bap- 
tist churches. The separate Negro church was primarily 
an urban institution and not a rural one. Its membership, 
however, was not drawn simply from the Negroes in the 
town where the church was located but to a great extent 
from the large surrounding rural area from which these 
persons came to town on Sundays. The tendency of white 
Baptists of the cities for a long time, however, was just the 
other way. They went out from the cities to the country. 
In fact, to a great extent, the Baptists in Virginia particu- 
larly, in the early days, neglected the city as a center for 
evangelization.*® The Methodists, on the other hand, filled 
in this void and had their best churches and ministers in 
the cities. An unpaid ministry, opposition or lukewarmness 
to education, and a membership composed largely of the 
illiterate masses were all factors which produced this con- 
centration of the Baptists in the wide open country. 

Some illustrations of this diverse movement and dis- 
parity of membership are here in order. The two Negro 


8 All of these churches except Williamsburg have had a continuous existence 
from the date of their establishment until the present time. Until 1818 the 
Gillfield Church was known as the Sandy Beach while the Harrison Street 
Church was known in the slavery period as the African Baptist. The First 
Baptist Church of Norfolk is today familiarly known as the Bute Street Church. 

°° Benedict, History of the Baptists (1813 edition), II, p. 94. 

Riley, op. cit., p. 130; Newman, The Baptists, pp. 304-305; Semple, op. 
cit., p. 398; Howell, Early Baptists in Virginia, pp. 137-138. 
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churches in Petersburg drew on persons who lived in the 
surrounding counties of Prince George, Charles City, Surry, 
Dinwiddie, and Chesterfield. The membership of the Gill- 
field Church in 1815 was 352 while the white Baptists at that 
time were hardly numerous enough to constitute a church.” 
Richmond at this time did not have a separate Negro church 
but the membership of five or six hundred in the mixed 
First Baptist Church then was mostly Negro.** The church 
at Norfolk began in Portsmouth with a mixed congregation, 
but here as at the other places the Negroes greatly outnum- 
bered the whites because of the situation mentioned above. 

The exact date for the establishment of a Negro church 
in many instances is difficult to discover. The form of 
government of the Baptist church together with the illiter- 
ate condition of most Negro church members at that time 
made it difficult to keep or preserve original records. How- 
ever, some of the churches named did keep their records 
and have passed them on down to us today. Some little 
light, then, can be thrown on a few of the churches herein 
mentioned. 

The church at Williamsburg was established in 1781 with 
Gowan Pamphlet, mentioned above,®* as pastor. Ten years 
later, in 1791, this church with 500 members was admitted in- 
to the Dover Baptist Association.*” Pamphlet remained the 
pastor and moving spirit in this group for forty years or 
more. The year following the establishment of the Wil- 
liamsburg Baptist Church, in 1782, a Negro Baptist church 
under Toney was established in King and Queen county. 
In 1793 its membership was 110.°*° 

The Williamsburg Baptist Negroes were a rebellious 
group; so it appears that they began their existence as an 
independent body. Such was not the case, however, with the 
Gillfield Baptist Church of Petersburg, inasmuch as this 


* Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n, 1815 et passim. 

* Benedict, op. cit., p. 94. 

* Asplund’s Register, 1794 (copy at Crozier Theological Seminary). 
> Semple, op. cit., p. 148. 

se Asplund’s Register, 1794, p. 50. 
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group was originally connected with a mixed congregation, 
composed largely of Negroes, by the name of Davenports. 
This church was located in Prince George county about nine 
miles from Petersburg. It was established in 1788.% Some- 
time between this date and the year 1809 the Negro member- 
ship of this body along with the white transferred itself to 
Petersburg so that the original church for a while dis- 
appeared altogether. The Negro members then estab- 
lished a separate and independent church of their own in 
Petersburg” on the Appomattox river.” This Negro church 
then known as the Sandy Beach, was admitted into the 
Portsmouth Association in the year 1810 with a membership 
of 270.* 

The Harrison Street Baptist Church of Petersburg arose 
sometime during these years under circumstances similar to 
those of the establishment of Gillfield. That is, the original 
group was first located in the adjoining counties but later 
established themselves in Petersburg. Their pastor in 
1810 was a free Negro by the name of John Benn. He was 
followed about 1820 by another man of this race, Daniel 
Jackson, who remained at the head of this church, in so 
far as the laws allowed, until the close of the Civil War. 

The First Baptist Church of Norfolk developed in the 
year 1800 out of a congregation located in the adjoining 
town of Portsmouth. The Portsmouth Church, consisting 
of a mixed congregation, was established in 1789. As was 
true of the Baptist residents of Petersburg, the Norfolk 
members of the Portsmouth church discontinued going there 

* Asplund’s Register, 1794 (photostat copy, Va. Bap. Hist. Society). 

* Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n, 1809. This change was made in all proba- 
bility because many of the members lived in Petersburg. 

* Semple, op. ctt., p. 467. From several statements made in the record book 
of this church (1815-1827) one would infer that these blacks were to themselves 
as early as 1800. 

* The whites actually had no church until 1817 and were not admitted 
into the Portsmouth Ass’n until 1819 (Minutes Portsmouth Ass’n, 1817-1819). 

* Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n, 1810. 


*® Any number of dates have been given for the establishment of this church 
by its members and former pastors. Among these are 1754, 1774, and 1776. 
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and organized a separate church in their own city at the time 
given.”? This church is remarkable if not unique in that it 
is the parent body of the white Cumberland Street Baptist 
Church of Norfolk and also the Negro Bank Street Baptist 
Church of today. The white members of the original church 
withdrew from their black brethren in the year 1817 be- 
cause of a matter of great delicacy in the organization while 
the Bank Street body split from the Bute Street, or First 
Baptist, in the year 1839. The causes and the circumstances 
of this schism we shall discuss later. 

The Elam Baptist Church of Charles City was organized 
in the year 1810 by persons who were originally members 
of the Gillfield or Sandy Beach Church at Petersburg.” 
They like the Negro Baptists of Petersburg and Norfolk 
ceased to go to a church some distance away from them 
but instead set up an organization in their own locality. A 
prominent figure in the organization and leadership of this 
church was a free Negro by the name of Abram Brown. 

As previously stated, Richmond in these early years did 
not have a separate Negro church like these other places 
even though the number of Negro Baptists there in the First 
Baptist Church was very large from the very beginning. 
Efforts were made during these years, however, to effect a 
separate organization. At the annual meeting of the Dover 
Association in 1821, for instance, the question was raised by 
the First Church of Richmond whether or not it would be 
advisable to form an African church from their congrega- 
tion. The association replied that it was possible but not 
expedient.” Two years later ninety-one free Negroes of 
Richmond, members of this body, petitioned the legislature 


” Mss. Minutes, First Baptist Church, 1848. This church record book began 
in this year but the first recorder of it in 1848 transcribed the covenant and 
other data of organization from the original record book bearing the date 
1800. Semple in his History of Virginia Baptists, on the other hand, gives the 
date 1804. 

™ History of Elam Baptist Church, p. 10. About three years after organi- 
zation this church was admitted into the Dover Association. 

7” Minutes, Dover Association, 1821. 
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of Virginia for a ‘‘Baptist African Church”’ of their own.” 
Although they pledged to submit themselves to ‘‘such re- 
strictions and restraints’’ as existed or might be put upon 
them the bill in the legislature embodying this request was 
apparently lost. 

A very important question to be raised at this point in 
connection with the foregoing churches is, were they or were 
they not independent organizations in the sense that a 
Negro Baptist church today is independent? Stated an- 
other way, can these churches really be called Negro 
churches, or were they merely offshoots of some parent 
white church which still controlled them? An answer to this 
question has already been given in part in the preceding 
discussion on the origin of these churches. 

Some of these churches seemed to be distinctly inde- 
pendent organizations. In no sense, however, can it be said 
that a congregation composed entirely of slaves was an in- 
dependent church inasmuch as such persons did not even 
own and control themselves. Prior to 1831 there were 
churches of free Negroes or a majority of whose members 
were free persons. To this class belonged the Gillfield 
Church of Petersburg, the Elam Church of Charles City, 
and to some degree the First Baptist Church of Norfolk, and 
the African Church at Williamsburg. The Harrison Street 
Church of Petersburg was predominantly a slave church. 
It cannot, therefore, fall in the very same category as the 
other churches named. The free Negro character of some 
of these churches is thus an important distinction to make. 
It is always to be remembered in this connection that out- 
side of Maryland, Virginia had the largest free Negro popnu- 
lation of any of the Southern slave States and that fully 
three-fourths of her free Negroes were located in Tidewater 
Virginia, the very section where the churches named were 
located. 

One element in the determination of an independent 


® Mss. Petitions, Henrico County, 1823 (Found in the archives of the Vir- 
ginia State Library). 
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church is the ownership or title to the church property. On 
this point we find that the free Negro trustees of certain 
churches purchased their own land, received a deed for it, 
and afterwards built houses of worship on it out of funds 
raised by themselves. Official records show also that the 
Elam Church of Charles City secured in November 1818 a 
deed to a lot of land as a gift from Abram Brown and his 
wife Susannah, themselves free Negroes.“ This transaction 
and indeed the origin and direction of this church for many 
years to come centered largely in the Brown family of 
Charles City. Abram Brown and his wife deeded this prop- 
erty to the trustees, Cornelius Brown, John Brown, James 
Brown, Dixon Brown, and Henry C. Harris.” 

Turning to Gillfield in Petersburg, we note that this body 
purchased their present site on Perry Street in this same 
year, 1818. The price paid to the owner was $550.00 seat- 
tered over four annual installments.”* The trustees to whom 
the deed was made were Joseph Shepherd, Worrell Sykes, 
Colson Waring, Jacob Howell, Stirling Mann, and Richard 
Jarratt, all well-to-do free Negroes of this town and Prince 
George County.” At Norfolk likewise we note that ten free 
Negroes, trustees of the First Baptist Church, bought their 
present ground in the year 1830 for the sum of $250.00.7* 
In this instance, however, the land was held in trust by cer- 
tain white trustees although the Negroes furnished the 
money. 

Still another very important element in the determina- 
tion of an independent Negro church is the race of the pastor 
and the character of his tenure. Prior to 1831 all of the 


™ Deed Book, No. 6, Charles City County, p. 214. 

™ Branches of this family are still prominent in this church. One de- 
scendant of Abram Brown, the Reverend Samuel A. Brown, is the present pastor 
of the Gillfield Baptist Church of Petersburg. 

™® Deed Book, No. 5, Hustings Court, Petersburg, p. 261. 

™ Three of these men were substantial property holders in Petersburg 
(Deed Books, Husting Court, Petersburg, No. 5, pp. 2, 173, 237; No. 7, pp. 108, 
309; No. 8, p. 165). One of these same men was a school teacher, and still an- 
other a preacher who later gave important service in Liberia. 

Deed Book, No. 19, Hustings Court, Norfolk, pp. 270-271. 
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churches named above, excepting Norfolk, at some time had 
Negroes as their pastors. Up until the time indicated Gill- 
field had but one white minister and for a term of four years 
only. The Harrison Street Baptist of the same city al- 
though largely a slave church had Negroes to serve them, 
as already indicated. Elam at Charles City for many years 
was served by Abram Brown, the original owner of the 
church property. At Williamsburg similarly Gowan Pamph- 
let served as pastor. Norfolk, unlike the other churches 
mentioned here, had a white minister, James Mitchell, an 
Englishman, from 1806 until his death in 1849. Although 
this church was thus served by a white man the independent 
character of the body was hardly less than the other 
churches inasmuch as this particular white man was not in 
sympathy with the slaveholding interests of Virginia.” In 
all of these cases the pastor was called by the church, re- 
ceived his salary from them, and if disagreements arose was 
discharged by them. 

Standing next to the pastor were the officers of the 
church—deacons, trustees, and clerks, who in all cases were 
Negroes. The business of the church was transacted by 
these officers, the minutes were recorded by the Negro clerk, 
while in all matters pertaining to the vital question of dis- 
cipline these officials.reigned supreme over their fellow 
members. 

One element lacking in the independent character of* 
these churches, judged by present-day standards, was the 
Baptist association. Since the separate Negro churches 
were so few in number such an organization was hardly 
feasible and in fact entirely unnecessary. The spirit of the 
times was against such an undertaking. Although the 
period for the notion of equality and the rights of man 
had now passed black men were still acceptable to whites. 


® This statement is based on a paper written by the son of a member who 
lived in Mitchell’s time. It is to the effect that Mitchell fraternized with his 
Negro members. This in turn was the ‘‘matter of great delicacy’’ referred to 
above, which caused the white members to move out in 1817 and form another 
church, 
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Negro churches, therefore, sent their delegates to the white 
associations from the beginning of their organization until 
1829. Such at least was the procedure with the Portsmouth 
Association where most of these separate churches were lo- 
cated. As members of the association Negro churches 
shared in all the undertakings of these bodies. They pre- 
pared the annual letter, made yearly contributions, and sup- 
ported such causes as missions and education. Because of 
the large membership of the Negro churches frequently 
their contributions to these enterprises were larger than 
those of the white churches. 

All told, we might say that in the case of some of these 
churches the relationship to the white churches approxi- 
mated more nearly to the Christian standard than is known 
in our day. In these early days, in the churches named, 
frequently there was no domination on the one hand nor 
isolation on the other. The churches simply cooperated with 
one another. The Gillfield Church of Petersburg on one 
occasion, for example, took up a collection to aid the white 
Market Street Baptist Church of this same town in their 
erection of a house of worship. The white church made this 
request.** Again on one occasion the white Methodist so- 
ciety of Petersburg invited the Gillfield congregation to 
join them in a fast.*? 

Having seen the attitude and relationship of certain 
white churches and associations of Virginia to the existing 
Negro churches, we should now take up the relationship of 
the free Negroes and slaves in a given church. The former 

©The propriety of a Negro attending a white association, certainly as a 
delegate from a mixed church, was apparently open to some objection, however, 
since the question was raised in one meeting of the Portsmouth Association. 
The question ran: ‘‘Is it agreeable to the Word of God to send a free black 
man a delegate to the Ass’n?’’ The answer was, ‘‘ We can see nothing wrong 
in this. A church may send any one it chooses.’? (Minutes, 1794, p. 6.) 
Among the Negroes who attended this gathering in later years were Israel 
Decoudry from the Davenports Church (1800 and 1801) and Jacob Bishop from 
the Portsmouth Church (1798). 


| Mss. Minutes, Gillfield Church, Sept. 21, 1823. 
= Tbid., April 1816. 
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element held the offices in the church. This practice was so 
general that on one occasion in 1828 the Williamsburg 
Church inquired of the Dover Association whether it was 
even possible for a bondman to be adeacon. This body felt 
that such a thing was permissible.** In later years this same 
question was also forthcoming from the Gillfield Church 
where considerable difference of opinion prevailed on the 
subject.** 

As we have already shown, no considerable efforts were 
put forward by white denominations in this period spe- 
cifically to proselyte among Negroes; yet, on the other hand, 
generally speaking, the slave owners offered no opposition 
to the conversion of the slaves and their joining a white 
church or one of their own color. This was always particu- 
larly true of the two Baptist churches in Petersburg where 
slaves as well as free Negroes from the surrounding coun- 
ties attended in large numbers. 

Sometimes the records show that under a special caption 
slaves were admitted to the Negro church controlled by free 
men. In the Gillfield Church on one occasion, for instance, 
we note that ‘‘Mr. Straton’s George, Kitt, Lucy, Diana, 
and Phillis,’’ also ‘‘Robert Birchett’s Harriot’’ were all 
received into the church through their Christian experi- 
ence.** Slaves were received and they were also afterwards 
subject to the discipline of their brethren. Such discipline 
at times prevailed to the point even of upholding the insti- 
tution of slavery itself. In this same church we note that 
on several occasions slaves were expelled from church be- 
cause they had run away from their owners. Such was the 
sentence at least visited upon ‘‘Mr. Baugh’s Billy,’’ ‘‘Mr. 
Beasley’s Critty,’’ and ‘‘Brother Alick at Mrs. Bland’s.’’* 

8 Minutes, Dover Ass’n, 1828. 

% Minutes Portsmouth Ass’n., 1842, p. 13. 

® Minutes, Gillfield Church, July 1, 1821. 

* Thid., May, 1819; February, 1822. On the other hand, at one of these 
meetings ‘‘Sister Betty Hunt’’ was excused for running off from her master 
because she was within her rights, and the law had handled her case. With a 


Negro church acting with the vigilance indicated in these cases it can easily 
be seen that masters would glady approve the existence of such bodies. 
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The strong disciplinary character of most American 
churches in the past is too well known to necessitate a dis- 
cussion of the same here. The attempts made by certain 
Baptist associations and churches to control the sexual re- 
lations of masters and slaves and free Negroes, however, 
merit attention. In this connection the question raised in 
the Portsmouth Association as to what churches ought to 
do with those members who directly or indirectly separate 
married slaves was given no answer by this body. The 
majority felt that this subject was too difficult to answer.” 
Of a similar difficulty to white Baptists of the Dover As- 
sociation was the question relative to whether free Negroes 
who lived together without legal marriage should be ad- 
mitted to the church. Here the answer of the body to this 
question was very evasive.** No such indecision, however, 
was shown to the query that in case a white man and a 
black woman should live together as man and wife, ‘‘Are 
they fit to be received into the Church?’’ The ready answer 
in this case was ‘‘by no means.’’** 

It is fair’ to say in this connection that American Chris- 
tianity under the direction of white churchmen in the South- 
ern slave States accomplished practically nothing in the way 
of either stabalizing marital relations among Negroes or 
curbing miscegenation between masters and slave women. 
Inasmuch as all the denominations in the South except the 
Quakers fully recognized the institution of slavery after the 
invention of the cotton gin their attitude on sexual morality 
could not be otherwise. To accept slavery was to accept all 
the inherent evils which went with it. 

In reference to the marriage tie the white churches of 
Virginia as elsewhere quickly took action on cases of irregu- 
larities as among themselves; in like manner we see the 
same stand being taken in the Negro churches where free 
persons of color predominated. The Gillfield Church of 


* Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n., 1793, p. 4. 
% Minutes, Dover Ass’n., 1816. 
® Tbid., 1805, p. 6. 
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Petersburg took high ground on this question of the mar- 
riage relation. Seeing that there were members among 
themselves who had the power to marry legally, this body 
directed that such persons were to be given a space of time 
in which to do so according to law. If they did not so marry 
such persons were to be excluded from fellowship.” 

Several other features of the Negro church in Virginia 
remain to be pointed out. In the first place, in every instance 
we note that the church established was a Baptist church. 
Aside from the pure Negro church as indicated it is to be 
noted also that throughout Virginia generally the servant 
class leaned to the Baptist connection rather than to the 
other churches. This attachment of Negroes to the Baptist 
church, though general everywhere, was perhaps more pro- 
nounced in Virginia than in any other Southern State. With 
greater freedom in Virginia than in most slave States, per- 
sons of this class might therefore turn to the church of their 
choice, namely, the Baptist. 

This particular aspect of the religious life of the people 
of color merits further discussion. What were the reasons 
for this attachment to the Baptist church? On close ex- 
amination we find that it was not necessarily racial in char- 
acter, as we have so often heard, but human. The Baptist 
church by reason of its policy is par excellence the church 
of the masses. It is the religious organization to which the 
unprivileged class, more so than any other denomination, is 
likely to turn. This church is extremely democratic and is 
characterized by a local autonomy which makes each church 
practically a law unto itself. 

The man who is, therefore, passed over in every-day 
secular affairs, turns to an organization in which he can 
find that very expression which is otherwise denied him. 

© Minutes, Gillfield Church, March 18, 1819. It seems that this order and 
similar actions had their effect in that a legal marriage among the free Negroes 
of Petersburg in these years was no uncommon thing. During the three-year 
period, 1816-1819, no less than six couples, members of this church, were mar- 


ried by their white pastor, Williamson Pittman. (Marriage Register, Hustings 
Court, Petersburg.) 
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With reference to the strong proclivity of the lowest classes 
to the Baptist church, in the Revolutionary period and later 
in Virginia, we note that ‘‘they wanted an organization, a 
ministry, a preaching responsive to their emotions. The 
Baptist organization supplied the demands of their thoughts 
and the emotion, on a plane congenial to their habit of 
speech and life.’’ 

The Baptist church, furthermore, was fundamentally the 
product of the common people. As we have seen the only 
requirement for preaching was the ‘‘call to preach,’’ even 
though the one so called might scarcely have been able to 
read and write. The result was the exhorter and the un- 
licensed lay preacher who might rally a group around him 
and in a short while have a church. The ordination neces- 
sary for this final achievement in no way made a demand 
for book knowledge nor any particular strain on the in- 
tellect. So easy were the requirements for preaching, in 
fact, that for more than a half century there was one wing 
among the Baptists who actively opposed education and mis- 
sionary enterprise on the ground that God was satisfied with 
one in the condition in which He finds him and that He 
will do everything in His own way and in His own time 
without any effort on the part of man. 

To follow up and illustrate this question further from 
the purely Negro side in the days of slavery, we notice there 
was a strong attraction of the slaves for the Baptist church 
because they were given greater participation in religious 
exercises. This situation, of course, grew out of the con- 
gregational form of church government noted above. There 
was also a greater liberality among the Baptists in giving 
Negroes permission to preach while also in addition the 
Baptist method of administering communion was not eal- 
culated to discriminate against them. Finally the mode of 
baptism among the Baptists satisfied the desire of the Negro 
for the spectacular. 


* Thom, Struggle of Baptist in Virginia, p. 32. 
” Reed, Papers of American Society of Church History, IV, p. 190. 
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The foregoing statements about the Baptists are not in- 
tended to imply that the Methodist church was not a church 
of the people. It, too, in the very early years drew its 
ministry from the ranks without any necessary previous 
academic training. The Methodist form of centralized 
government, on the other hand, however, made it more dif- 
ficult for Negroes to establish churches of this denomination. 
Because of this difficulty the independent Negro Methodist 
church in the South of the character already described for 
certain Baptist churches was unknown. In Virginia sepa- 
rate Methodist churches were eventually set up for the 
blacks in certain cities, but in each case this was due to 
overcrowded conditions in the white church while after the 
separation the parent body maintained complete control. 

Freedom in worship and freedom as to denominational 
affiliation among Negroes was strongest in the cities,®* the 
places which are of much interest at this point in our dis- 
cussion. Even in the city of Richmond where for a long 
time no separate church was allowed the many blacks 
enjoyed a certain freedom of movement in the white church 
much akin to that of other places where such separate 
churches did exist. In the First Baptist Church of Rich- 
mond slaves and free men of color were allowed to preach 
in this period or serve as assistant pastors by reason of the 
very large Negro membership of this body. 

Further opportunities for advancement and expression 
among the Negro members of this church are to be seen in 
the maintenance of a school and the promotion of a foreign 
missionary society. The school in question was a tri-weekly 
night school fostered by the white members of the church 
to give rudimentary instruction to its pupils. Closely re- 
lated to this school, in the personnel of its leaders at least, 
was the Richmond African Baptist Missionary Society or- 
ganized in 1815. Two years prior to this the white members 
of the church had organized a similar foreign missionary 
society which body in turn was affiliated with the national 


* Jones, Religious Instruction, p. 140. 
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organization of the Baptists known as the Triennial Con- 
vention. The blacks of this church thus became part and 
parcel of the foreign missionary movement then being in- 
troduced into Richmond and Virginia by Luther Rice. The 
chief officer of the African society was white while their 
negotiations with the national organization were similarly 
arranged. 

It was this general situation in the First Baptist Church 
which brought forward such worthy, if not noted, characters 
as Lott Cary, Collin Teague, Joseph Langford, and Joseph 
Abrams. Cary and Abrams were licensed to preach by this 
church, serving either as preachers in this body or to con- 
gregations in the surrounding country. Cary, Teague, 
Langford, and others, however, found a larger field for re- 
ligious efforts first as organizers and leaders in the African 
Baptist Missionary Society just discussed and finally as 
foreign missionary workers in the name of the white Bap- 
tist missionary society of the First Church. The main 
support if not the chief source of inspiration, however, came 
from the African society of this church which Cary in par- 
ticular had sponsored. 

The one big field for foreign missionary endeavor by 
Negroes in these years, as we know, was Liberia, under the 
auspices of the American Colonization Society. It was 
under the direction of this body rather than the missionary 
society that these men sailed in 1821. Under the leadership 
of Cary they put into operation there a Baptist church, the 
nucleus of which had already been organized in the First 
Baptist Church of Richmond prior to their leaving. After 
serving a very useful and varied career in Liberia for seven 
years Cary died there in 1828." 

Cary has the honor of being the first Baptist missionary 
to Africa, and the missionary society he organized at Rich- 
mond was the first of its kind among Negroes in the United 


“These facts on the career of Cary are drawn largely from Gurley, Life 
of Ashmun (appendix) and Fisher, ‘‘Cary the Colonizing Missionary,’’ Journal 
of Negro History, Vol. VII. 
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States. This missionary activity, however, was not limited 
to Richmond. On the contrary, a coordinating body existed 
in Petersburg among the Negro Baptists there. This branch 
sent to Liberia along with Cary a man by the name of Colson 
Waring while the white Presbyterians were responsible for 
attempting to send John T. Raymond.* The missionary ef- 
forts of Cary and others in Liberia were well supported by 
their Negro missionary constituents in Virginia. During 
the first five years the Richmond society raised $700.00 in 
support of this work. The white organization did very little 
financially by comparison. 

In attempting to evaluate the activities of the several 
city Negro Baptists churches at the close of this our second 
period in 1830 it is safe to include in light of all the preced- 
ing facts that they were in a healthy condition. Indeed the 
opportunities for growth and freedom of movement were 
greater now than they were to be again for twenty years or 
more to come. The church among Negroes was now really 
pursuing lines of activity which we usually associate with 
any church, namely, education and missionary enterprise,”™ 
with also the necessary leaders for such activities. These 
were to be found in part among the men already named. 

Aside from the appraisal just given development must 
also be measured in terms of numbers. On this point, in 
addition to the city membership, the question now arises, 
how many Negro church members were there in Virginia in 
1830, or, to what extent, if any, had there been growth since 
1790? As to the city Baptists churches in the space of 
seventeen years only (since 1813) their membership on an 
average at least doubled. The Norfolk church had 477 
members, the Gillfield Church of Petersburg had 715, Elam 


*® Colonization Society Letters (in manuscript), Atkinson to Gurley, Oct. 
29, 1827. 

> Woodson, Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, p. 110. In Petersburg 
(1820) a school in charge of John T. Raymond gave instruction on the Sabbath 
day to upwards of 200 free Negro children (Petersburg Republican, Oct. 17, 
1820). Another prominent school teacher of this town was Joseph Shepherd 
who in 1829 joined the movement to Liberia. 
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at Charles City 100, and Williamsburg, about 750. There 
was also some growth in the Negro Methodist membership 
within the white church, but the ratio of membership in the 
two denominations was far less for the Methodists. The 
most extreme discrepancy was in Petersburg where in 1830 
there were 1,236 members in the two Negro Baptist churches 
as against 149 members in the Methodist church.** 

As for the State of Virginia at large there were in 1830 
no less than 30,000 Negro church members in all denomina- 
tions with at least one-fifth of this number in the city 
churches. Stated otherwise, whereas in 1790 the Negro 
church membership was about 1 out of 23 in the general 
population, in 1830 this membership was 1 out of 17 in the 
population. The percentage of gain in the Negro popula- 
tion as between 1790 and 1830 in Virginia was 69 while 
the gain in church membership was approximately 131 per 
cent. The rate of gain in church membership, therefore, 
was nearly twice as great as that in the general population. 


Ill. PROGRESS DESPITE HOSTILE LEGISLATION: 1830-1860 


The change in the attitude of the American people to- 
ward slavery around 1830 with the reasons for the same 
is a well known story to students of history. One item that 
must be mentioned here, however, is that after this date 
the North became more and more anti-slavery while the 
South at the same time grew more and more pro-slavery. 
The subject of religion became greatly mixed up in the con- 
troversy which ensued, the one section appealing to the 
Bible for a condemnation of slavery while the other just as 
zealously used the Scriptures to defend its peculiar institu- 
tion. As one prominent Virginia churchman put it, ‘‘the 
measures of the abolitionists taught us to search out reasons 
for the continuance of slavery and arguments whereby we 
may justify and defend it.’’* One weapon in this arsenal 

*e These figures for this paragraph are based on the minutes of the several 


churches. 
“Lee, Life and Times of Lee, p. 161. 
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of defense for Southern church people was a thorough evan- 
gelization of the slaves who, though their bodies might be 
enslaved, their souls could not be thus held. 

Among the causes for the change in the attitude of the 
South toward slavery as we know were the appearance of 
William Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator and the insurrection of 
Nat Turner in Southampton County, Virginia, in 1831. With 
reference to this uprising Governor Floyd of Virginia was 
certain that it was due to the activity of Negro preachers. 
It was they, he said, who served as ‘‘channels through which 
the inflammatory papers and pamphlets brought here by the 
agents and emissaries from other states have been circu- 
lated among our slaves.’’ ‘‘The public good,’’ the governor 
went on to say, ‘‘requires the Negro preachers to be sil- 
enced.’’*” 

In obedience to these thoughts the General Assembly en- 
acted in 1832 that ‘‘no Negro ordained, licensed or other- 
wise”’’ could hold religious or other assemblies at any time— 
day or night.’’ In addition, Negroes were forbidden to at- 
tend any such meetings when such were conducted by a 
Negro. An important proviso to the foregoing was that no 
white licensed or ordained ministers or a layman licensed by 
his denomination for the same purpose should be prohib- 
ited from preaching or giving religious instruction to Ne- 
groes in the day time. If such persons attended religious 
services conducted by a white man at night, they must secure 
special permission.** Another important point relating to 
this same subject was the law passed in the previous 1831 
session saying that slaves and free Negroes must not as- 
semble for the purpose of learning to read and write either 
to themselves or under the instruction of a white person. 
From that time on, then, all religious training had to be 
carried on by the oral method or rote memory. Negroes, 
in other words, might be taught the Scriptures indefinitely, 
but they could not do so by reading the Word for themselves. 


“ House Journal, 1831-32, p. 10. 
* Acts of Assembly, 1831-82, pp. 20-21. 
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As expressed by C. G. Woodson, the program thereafter was 
to be characterized by ‘‘religion without letters,’’ as against 
the previous more liberal policy of ‘‘religion with letters,’’ 
the method of the Reverend Samuel Davies and others. 

The civil authorities, however, were not alone in pointing 
out the way the religious efforts of Negroes were to be di- 
rected, for at this same time certain Baptist associations in 
Virginia took up the fight as well. Indeed, one association, 
the Portsmouth embracing the Petersburg and Norfolk Ne- 
gro churches, actually preceded the State in the effort to 
control the religious activities of persons of color. In 1828 
this body ruled that in the future the Gillfield Baptist 
Church of Petersburg must represent itself through white 
delegates from the white Baptist church of that city. In 
addition, and more severe still, this church must even con- 
solidate itself with this neighboring white church.® In the 
following year similarly the Harrison Street Baptist or the 
First African Church of the same city was admitted to this 
association only upon the pledge to represent itself by white 
delegates. 

The reaction at this time was so strong that one of the 
previous independent Negro churches, the African Baptist 
of Williamsburg, was now actually closed.°° A white 
church, the Zion Baptist, arose at the same time for the 
purpose no doubt of taking its place in so far as the Negro 
element was concerned. A similar upheavel took place at 
Charles City. Here at the Elam Baptist Church about this 
same time the slave members were removed from this church 
by their masters and carried off to Old Mt. Zion, a church 
established for their special worship. The free Negroes of 
Elam were thus now left to themselves.’ <All told, we see 
that the pendulum was thus swinging to a complete control 
by white Baptists of the former independent Negro organi- 
zations. 


* Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n, 1828, pp. 5-6. 
1 Minutes, Dover Ass’n, 1832. 
™ History of Elam Baptist Church, p. 18. 
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Although 1830 thus properly marks a dividing point in 
the religious activities of the slaves by reason of this inter- 
ference from both the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities, 
for various reasons Virginia church bodies hardly mani- 
fested a vital concern in the spiritual welfare of the slaves 
until about 1845. In other words, roughly speaking, there is 
some reason to believe that the masses of Negroes in Vir: 
ginia were still neglected by white churches to a degree 
comparable to that of the preceding period. 

On this point the corresponding letter in 1832 of one 
association said that the Southampton massacre ‘‘ produced 
a most lamentable effect upon the religious feeling of many 
of our churches... the high character for godliness claimed 
by many of the insurgents and the extensive religious in- 
fluence they actually possessed have destroyed with many 
of our brethren all confidence in the professions of that class 
of persons.’”°? There followed, then, a feeling of indiffer- 
ence to the spread of the gospel among the slaves.’ This 
was especially true, we should say, in rural Virginia. Re- 
ligion for a while became a dangerous thing for the servant 
class; and where ministers and church people were still con- 
cerned about the Christian welfare of the slave population 
the reactionary state laws stood in the way of their per- 
forming certain Christian rites or acts distinct from church 
worship itself. 

This particular aspect of affairs is to be seen by way 
of illustration from the church people in the cities of Peters- 
burg and Richmond during these years. In view of the Act 
of 1832 certain free persons of color in Richmond petitioned 
the legislature in 1834 to enact a law authorizing mem- 
bers of their own race to perform burial ceremonies for 
their dead inasmuch as they were often unable to secure 
white ministers for such occasions. Because of this condi- 
tion, they said, many Negroes were being interred like 
brutes. These free persons stated further that such a Negro 


12 Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n, 1832. 
1% Jones, Religious Instruction, pp. 97-98. 
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officiating thus in the capacity of a minister (contrary to the 
law) would obtain a license for that purpose from the pastor 
of the church to which they belonged.** Although the lead- 
ing ministers of Richmond expressed themselves in favor of 
this measure the General Assembly denied the prayer of 
these memorialists.*® 

Five years later, in 1839, the mayor of Petersburg, the 
board of aldermen, and three hundred or more prominent 
people made a similar appeal, but in addition to Negro min- 
isters serving in burying the dead they also included mar- 
riage ceremonies and baptism. Whereas the Richmond min- 
isters had ‘‘pressing engagement’’ which prevented them 
from serving the blacks, these petitioners stated that the 
white ministers of Petersburg could not expect to perform 
these rites without pay while the ‘‘colored people’’ they said 
‘tare too poor to pay.’”° This petition like the other was 
not granted by the legislature. 

The action taken by the Portsmouth Association against 
the Gillfield Church, noted above, was really the beginning 
of a series of measures which aimed at not only destroying 
the independence of this one church but all the Negro 
churches within its borders. Before examining these meas- 
ures it should be said here that they could finally result only 
in the expulsion of these churches from the association. 
Such a condition, however, would mean the virtual destruc- 
tion of the Negro church since the association was the main 
source of supply for preachers. None were to be had, of 
course, from within the race itself since the law did not al- 
low it. 

Largely because of its free traditions the Gillfield Church 

1% Mss. Petitions, Henrico County, Dec. 17, 1834. 

7 The exact statement of the Reverend J. B. Taylor, pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church, on this subject is of interest: ‘‘I have often been pained to 
know that in consequence of the pressing engagements of white ministers colored 
families have been compelled to bury their dead without the customary form of 
religious service. The privilege they beg (the free Negroes in their petition) 


... might I think with propriety be allowed them.’’ 
1° Mss. Petitions, Dinwiddie County, Jan. 8, 1839. 
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of Petersburg raised objections to the association ruling of 
1828. Not only did this church raise objections; it actually 
failed fully to observe the ruling of the white superior body 
for a period of twenty years or more. In 1838, ten years 
later, for example, Gillfield made a request to be represented 
by some one from among themselves as of old.?” 

The next year, in 1839, the Portsmouth Association some- 
what shifted its program of Negro church control to include 
Norfolk as well as Petersburg. They now declared that un- 
less the pastors of the churches in both cities were members 
of the nearest white church they, the association, would 
maintain no further connection with them.’* Five years 
after this action, in 1844, the association now discovered that 
the Gillfield Church had not yet complied with the rule of 
1839. By the next year, however, after much wrangling, this 
church finally yielded. A reorganization of the body was 
effected wherein two members from the white church would 
sit in with thirty male members of the Negro church for the 
transaction of all business.*’® This joint committee arrange- 
ment, however, was abandoned in 1851 since the white ele- 
ment was now willing.*® Thus after this long period of 
years this Petersburg church was allowed to go its own 
way except that a white pastor was maintained in conform- 
ity to the Virginia state law. 

The white pastor was now the rule of the day in all of 
the Negro churches after 1832."° This situation, however, 
apparently left them undaunted, for during the 1830 decade 
and afterwards these churches experienced an unprecedented 

™ Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n, 1838, p. 6. 

8 Tbid., 1839, p. 13. This order was directed primarily at Norfolk whose 
white pastor was James Mitchell, referred to above. This man remained a 
storm center in this association in some form from 1817 until his death in 1849. 
The white Baptists claimed that he was loose in character and that his name 
had long been a reproach to this denomination of Christians. 

1° Mss. Minutes, Gillfield, Feb. 10, 1844. 

0° Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n, 1851. 

™ One striking exception to this statement was the pastorate of Sampson 


White at the Gillfield Church during 1837-38. Temporarily the association al- 
lowed this condition to prevail. 
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growth in memberships. During the winter of 1831-32 in 
Richmond, for example, in the course of a long revival there 
some three hundred blacks were added to the First Baptist 
Church along with about two hundred whites.’ In Peters- 
burg at the Gillfield Church in 1837 there were seventy-four 
baptisms following conversion while there was a similar in- 
crease the same year at the Harrison Street Church. Nor- 
folk in the one church there actually excelled the Petersburg 
churches these same years with an increase of 156 members 
from 1836 to 1838. The year 1842, however, broke the record 
of all years in Petersburg in that as a result of the revival 
there nearly four hundred converts were baptized in the 
two churches.” 

This great growth in the churches of the cities of Vir- 
ginia despite the relative indifference of the time, described 
above, is to be explained, on the one hand, by a continued in- 
terest of the Negroes in enterprises which in some cases 
were really their own or, on the other, by the great attraction 
to the church as a social institution. Even though a white 
man might be in charge of the services and even though 
they were held in check by the legal restrictions already men- 
tioned the Negroes of the cities attended and joined the 
church, for here they might give full expression to their 
emotional natures. They might also exercise certain func- 
tions entirely unknown in every-day affairs of life. 

Revivals to the Negroes as to the whites served as a 
ready and quick media for conversion. At the same time 
these conversions were effected under a crowd psychology 
which often meant little or no thought on the ethical aspects 
of Christianity. There appeared consequently the prover- 
bial back-slider and the custom of expelling members from 
the church. One of the churches named in this discussion 
during these years was expelling its members at the average 
rate of twenty-two a year but seventeen of this number were 


™ Taylor, Virginia Baptist Ministers (3rd series), p. 114. 
™ Mss. Minutes, Gillfield, 1842; Religious Herald, May 19, June 30, July 
28, 1842. 
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just as quickly restored. All in all through much of the 
church history of Virginia and the South, Negroes were be- 
coming Christians and largely for the most part in Virginia 
through their own efforts; but with it all much of the ele- 
ment of pure religious instruction was lacking. The sinner 
was merely converted and there the whole thing ended. An 
effort to change this state of affairs, whereby the white 
church would be more aggressive, and more instructive, 
dawned about the year 1845. 


IV. EVANGELIZATION AND INSTRUCTION 


Considering the country at large from the Revolution 
to the Civil War there was a ‘‘definite growth of the re- 
ligious consciousness of the American people.’’** This 
growth was particularly marked in the fifteen or twenty 
years prior to the Civil War. On all public occasions ora- 
tors on the stage or in legislative halls now attempted to 
prove their contentions by reference to the Constitution or 
to the Bible.“* The impetus toward greater efforts for the 
Christian uplift of the blacks which now takes place can not, 
then, be separated from the general widening and deepen- 
ing of American Christianity during the forties and fifties. 
This was the time when zealous missionary societies were 
being rapidly organized and consolidated to answer the 
needs of the ever-expanding western frontier as well as the 
ever-present need of the heathen in foreign lands. An es- 
pecially noticeable effort in home and foreign missions was 
the strong missionary movement in the Southern Baptist 
Church after 1845. This, moreover, is the period for the 
churches’ greatest efforts in temperance reform and the 
establishment of Sunday Schools. Along with this mission- 
ary spirit of the churches of the times should be noted the 
attitude of American Christianity whereby all men were 
thought to be essentially wicked and doomed to perdition. 
To escape this condition all men must be born again. There 


™ Rowe, History of Religion in the United States, p. 104. 
™ Fish, Rise of Common Man, p. 179. 
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was at this time, then, a consciousness of Satan and sin 
which made the unsaved white man, the Indian, and the Ne- 
gro all objects of solicitude.*® 

The conditions just mentioned prevailed over the country 
at large. The South, however, had still yet other reasons 
for wishing to spread the gospel. In 1844 occurred the 
schisms in the Methodist and Baptist churches leading to 
the Methodist Church South and the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. These bodies boldly defended and proclaimed slav- 
ery, but in so doing they incurred the censure if not the 
odium of the entire Christan church world. The attack made 
by the abolitionists was not only that this section upheld 
slavery but that it denied the blacks all access to God’s word 
by the laws against teaching them to read and write." 

As a reaction to the preceding the Southern churches 
now sought to redeem themselves in the eyesight of the 
world by a Christianization of the blacks heretofore un- 
known. With slave owners fully assured that the Southern 
churches were all pro-slavery and that all abolitionists no- 
tions ceased operating at Mason and Dixon’s line, they were 
now ready for the work of proselyting to proceed unabated. 
Religion now under no circumstances would lead to emanci- 
pation as in a former day; instead it would serve as a spir- 
itual tonic whereby servants would become more subordi- 
nate and more contented with their station in life. Further- 
more, much unpleasant discipline would be saved the church 
and finally there would be a better understanding of the 
mutual relation of master and servant.” 

6 In no American church is this change of front better illustrated than the 
Episcopal. In 1835 the General Convention of this body changed the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Missions to include every baptized member of the church. 
Having thus become more American, this church now stepped forth in the spirit 
of religious conquest. (McConnel, History of the American Episcopal Church, p. 
309.) In like manner Episcopalians in Virginia under Bishop Meade, Johns, 
and others became evangelical to a degree approximating Baptists and Metho- 
dists. They then accepted the revival and preached the gospel and became 
disciplinary on matters of amusements and public entertainments. 


“6 Bassett, Slavery in North Carolina, p. 49. 
ut Jones, Religious Instruction of Negroes—a sermon, pp. 25-29. 
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Strangely enough this attention to the blacks worked it- 
self out on a sort of graduated basis according to the ex- 
pression of one Southern churchman. He expressed the sit- 
uation in this way: ‘‘As the abolitionist movement waxed 
fiercer, the zeal for Negro missions waxed warmer; as aboli- 
tionist societies multiplied at the North, missions among the 
slaves multiplied at the South; as plans and measures for 
the final extirpation of slavery were growing into gradual 
proportions at the North, plans and measures for the salva- 
tion of the slaves were rapidly enlarging at the South."* 

After seeing what the general attitude of the country 
was toward religious projects around 1845 it now remains 
for the writer to point out some of the pronouncements of: 
the several church bodies in Virginia on the subject of the 
blacks and at the same time observe what these bodies 
actually accomplished. In other words, the question we here 
face is, ‘‘did the Virginia people through their churches suc- 
ceed in Christianizing their black population to a degree 
comparable to other Southern States or to their own satis- 
faction irrespective of other sections?’’ 

The church in Virginia which surpassed all others in 
efforts to uplift the blacks was the Baptist. This was due 
no doubt to the fact that by far the greatest number of per- 
sons of this class were Baptists for reasons already men- 
tioned. This church was now particularly expressive. For 
example, the Albermarle Baptist Association remarked that 
‘‘while the benighted heathen in foreign lands and the desti- 
tute in our country’’ demanded their contributions they 
must not neglect the heathen at their doors.”® The Straw- 
berry Association likewise had already said that something 
ought to be done right away so as to wipe out the reproach 
which attached to the Baptists because of their delin- 
quency.’” After all, the aggressive stand taken by these two 
associations, however, was only representative of that taken 

"8 Methodist Quarterly Review, XVIII, p. 431. 


™® Minutes, Albermarle Ass’n, 1851, p. 15. 
Minutes, Strawberry Ass’n, 1848, p. 12. 
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by practically all of the Baptist associations in Virginia at 
this time.*** All were agreed now that the blacks must be 
given special or exclusive attention and that the churches 
in the past had been negligent. They would thus now re- 
deem themselves. 

The general plan recommended by one association was 
that the members of the church should hold special meet- 
ings for their servants, ‘‘read the Scriptures and explain it 
and pray for them.’’ Such meetings, this association recom- 
mended, should be held on Saturdays rather than Sunday, 
for thereby the masters would better indicate their inter- 
ests in the servants. As to the ministers, it should be their 
duty to preach for the special benefit of the servants. This, 
they said, could best be done by holding a service immedi- 
ately before or after the regular services. Other bodies fur- 
ther recommended that home instruction be provided for 
the servants, that missionaries be sent to them, or that in 
general something special be done for their benefit.’” 

The attitude of the Baptist church in Virginia with re- 
spect to urgent religious needs of the slaves was likewise 
that of the other denominations. The Methodist church by 
reason of its splendid central organization received its impe- 
tus after 1845 mainly through the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, a body which provided 


1 See Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n, 1849, p. 16; Goshen Ass’n, 1858, p. 
13; Middle District, 1854, p. 15; Dover, 1850, p. 9; Albermarle, 1852, p. 22; 
1853, p. 13; 1860, p. 21; Rappahannock, 1846, p. 11; Concord, 1857; Proceed- 
ings, Southern Baptist Convention, 1861, p. 35. 

™ The specific recommendations of the Strawberry Association on this sub- 
ject may be taken as typical of a number of associations in Virginia at this time. 
They are as follows: . 

1. ‘‘Each master provide servant with a decent suit of clothes, 

2. ‘Four or six members of each church meet the blacks at stated 
periods, 

3. ‘Let pastors visit persons who own blacks and show them the 
necessity of sending them to these meetings, 

4. ‘Pastors cooperate with members. Preach a sermon at least once 
a month for their special benefit, 

5. ‘‘Said teachers use New Testament and American Sunday School 
Question Book.’’ 
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a special ‘‘colored department’’ with missionaries laboring 
among this class exclusively. The Presbyterian church 
through the Virginia Synod showed its special interest by 
maintaining, somewhat like the other denominations, a 
‘‘committee on our colored population’’ whose business it 
was to urge and advise the whole organization along the 
lines of greater efforts in behalf of the Negroes. 

The Episcopal Church in Virginia under the vigorous 
leadership of Bishop Meade did not lag at all behind these 
other denominations in declarations and action looking 
toward more interest in the spiritual welfare of the serv- 
ants. In the convention of this church in 1840 a special 
committee of seven was appointed to report to the next con- 
vention the most efficient system of oral instruction of the 
blacks.*° As for Bishop Meade himself, this functionary 
laid stress upon the instruction of slaves throughout his 
life. His early ministry was in fact devoted to the slave 
class. On one occasion he remarked that if thé ministers 
in conjunction with the slave owners would attend the serv- 
ants ‘‘betimes’’ as they did their own children, they (the 
slaves) would become regular and pious members of the 
Episcopal communion.** This bishop contended that the 
Christian religion should be carried to the very doors of the 
blacks whereby they should either be called into family 
prayers, or if this were not possible church members should 
visit them regularly on the plantation. Like other church- 
men he also made efforts to provide suitable books for use 
among slaves. 

The intentions of individuals and church organizations 
as expressed here were no doubt very genuine. On the 
other hand, when we inquire into the work actually accom- 
plished by these parties around 1860 we find that, on the 


™ Dashiel, Digest of the Councils of Virginia, p. 153. 

™ Meade, Episcopal Church in Va., p. 13. The interest of this man in the 
religious welfare of the blacks was so pronounced that he was even charged 
once by certain Brunswick county citizens with having preached a sermon to 
them advocating their liberty. (Petersburg Southside Democrat, May 20, 1856; 
Petersburg Daily Express, May 21, 1856). 
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whole, it was quite negligible. The question raised above 
on this matter, in other words, is to be answered, therefore, 
at this point in the negative. The announced program of the 
various bodies remained in the stage of resolutions only. 
Again and again the Baptists through their associations 
now openly confessed that despite all they had said indi- 
vidual churches and ministers were still failing to do any- 
thing special for the servants. This condition, as we shall 
see, however, was confined largely to rural Virginia. An 
air of disappointment is to be noted particularly in the 
Strawberry, Portsmouth, Rappahannock, Goshen, Middle 
District, Albermarle, and Concord Baptist Associations. 
These associations, we must note, were the very ones which 
had the largest Negro population within their borders. 

The Portsmouth Association in 1858, nine years after 
making its splendid recommendations, felt that nothing 
worth while had been accomplished. This body, however, 
repeated, that servants ‘‘should’’ be required to attend 
daily family prayers and that every church member 
‘‘should’’ conduct a ‘‘colored Sunday School.’”* The Rap- 
pahannock Association went still further in its complaints, 
claiming that the ministers took no interest in the blacks 
other than to provide special seats for them. The Negroes, 
they claimed, took little interest in the services inasmuch as 
they were usually on the outside when preaching was taking 
place. Here they collected in crowds, engaged in trading in 
fruits, cake, and tobacco, and sometimes even ardent spir- 
itn 

The Goshen Baptist Association felt after some trial 
that the ordinary methods of missionary enterprise among 
the blacks was ineffective’*’ while the Middle District dur- 
ing the course of the Civil War openly stated that the blacks 
were woefully neglected, (1) by Christian owners of slaves, 
(2) by Christian churches, and (3) by ministers ‘‘in failing 


1% Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n, 1858, pp. 11-12. 
% Minutes, Rappahannock Ass’n, 1850, p. 11; 1858, p. 12. 
1 Minutes, Goshen Ass’n, 1855, p. 4. 
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to simplify their expositions of the Scriptures as to in- 
struct the unlearned.’’** The report of the Concord Asso- 
ciation finally is the most doleful. This body stated that al- 
though the names of many colored persons were to be found 
on the church books little was known as to their whereabouts 
or course of conduct as church members. The slaves, they 
said, should be given more attention. Very significantly, 
they closed by saying that in those places in the South 
where the slaves had been most carefully instructed, they 
were (now) the most faithful to the South in this ‘‘our na- 
tional struggle.’’”° 

The disappointment expressed here by the Baptists was 
also likewise expressed by the Presbyterians through their 
Synod. This body of Christians from year to year during 
the 1850 decade usually reported that some attention was be- 
ing given to the instruction of their ‘‘colored people;’’ but, 
on a whole, there was too little interest in this question. 
More and more they felt that these people were becoming 
inaccessible to such efforts as the Presbyterian church was 
disposed to place at their advantage.’ While some good 
results were being achieved here and there the Virginia 
Synod finally felt and declared ‘‘our hearts are still filled 
with sadness in their comparative barrenness.’’*? The 
truth is, as this body confessed, the fruit of their labors 
was being gathered by those churches whose form was more 
attractive to the slaves than was the Presbyterian. 

Generally speaking, the one element lacking in all of the 
Virginia churches, in contrast to that of the States farther 
south, was the missionary who would labor specifically 
among the blacks on the plantation. The so-called planta- 
tion mission or chapel where plantation slaves would assem- 
ble under the supervision of a special missionary, an insti- 


tution common to South Carolina and the gulf states, was 
#8 Minutes, Middle District, 1863, p. 6. 
7° Minutes, Concord Ass’n, 1863, p. 10. This utterance was made during 
the Civil War. 
™ Minutes, Synod of Virginia, 1850, p. 64. 
1 Tbid., 1856, p. 189. 
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comparatively rare in Virginia. In contrast to the field 
hands, however, house servants were always under the in- 
fluence of Christian teachings, and many families in Vir- 
ginia, particularly in the cities, invited their servants into 
family prayers. It was under such a scheme of things that 
some of the foremost Negro churchmen after the war de- 
veloped. In other words, their proficiency to some degree 
was due to wholesome white contacts.’*” 

Some further definite data on the plantation mission in 
Virginia are here in order. In the year 1852, before this date 
and most likely afterwards, the Baptists in Virginia had 
no missionary whatever working exclusively among the 
slave element.’ During the 1850 decade, however, the 
Methodist Church reported five or six workers in the Vir- 
ginia Conference™* located chiefly along the Dan and Roan- 
oke rivers.’*” Some of these workers were actually located 
in the North Carolina section of the Virginia Conference 
rather than in the State of Virginia proper. 

With this showing made by Baptists and Methodists in 
this particular phase of religious activity it stands to rea- 
son that the Presbyterian and Episcopal churches with a 
much smaller membership undertook very little. As re- 
gards the Presbyterians it is to be remembered, of course, 
as stated in this paper previously, that their geographic 
stronghold in Virginia was not Tidewater but the Valley 
section where the slave population was comparatively small. 

In the matter of missionary activity by white churchmen 
among Negro slaves it should be borne in mind that such 
activity represents only one phase of their conversion. Ex- 
perimental religion by its very nature is an inward, sub- 
jective experience so that the slave who was convinced of 


* An indirect product of this system in Virginia was the Reverend Walter 
H. Brooks of Washington, D.C., whose father, Albert Brooks, belonged to a 
Presbyterian minister. This owner had the father read the Bible and accompany 
him to church regularly. 

*% Religious Herald, Aug. 19, 1852. 

**Deems, Annals of Southern Methodism, 1852, 1857. 

™ Religious Herald, Aug. 19, 1852. 
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sin in his own heart might seek baptism and church mem- 
bership without the intervention necessarily of any white 
Christians whatsoever. Once converted by whatever agency 
or method, the blacks were readily received into the white 
churches. The fact is that under the slave system masters 
usually encouraged their slaves to become Christians.*** 
Statements made above by the several Baptist associations 
to the effect that they were negligent and delinquent with 
their slaves do not mean, therefore, that they were not com- 
ing into their churches. They do mean, however, that care- 
ful religious instruction in the principles of Christianity 
before and after conversion such as slaves needed was neg- 
lected by them. Such a state of affairs was particularly 
true in the Baptist church. Since in Virginia the Negroes 
were in this church in largest numbers this statement takes 
on a meaning of some proportions. Conversion, baptism, 
and the church membership which followed were, by com- 
parison, highly voluntary among the Negroes in Virginia. 
In other words, the careful nurturing and supervision of 
the religious life of slaves by white persons, found in other 
Southern States, was not a characteristic of Virginia. 
Having seen that Negro slaves entered the white church 
in large numbers and to a great degree by reason of their 
own initiative and subjective experience, we should at this 
point show the life of the slaves in the white church. As to 
the method of receiving them the description given earlier 
in this paper held throughout the slavery period.’ In all 


™ Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina, p. 47. 

#7 A description of the method of the Presbyterian church in this period, 
however, is of interest at this point. A church of this denomination at Clarks- 
ville has left this record (March 8, 1835): ‘‘ At session meeting the following 
persons were examined as to their acquaintance with experimental religion and 
received as members in full communion—Anthony, Charity, and Marcia belong- 
ing to Samuel W. Watkins. Derry, Frank, Henry, Flory, Judy, Letsy, Dolly, 
Lindy, Polly belonging to Mr. Bruce. Micah and Jacob applied, but the ses- 
sion, not being satisfied, it was resolved that they be not received at present. All 
were baptized except Maria, Anthony, Charity, and Lindy.’’ (Session Book, 
Presbyterian Church, Clarksville, Va., 1832-1860. Photostat copy, archives, Vir- 
ginia State Library.) In 1853 this church had 52 white and 34 ‘‘colored com- 
municants.’’ 
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the churches an attempt was made to reserve the gallery or 
special seats for the servants, but if their number was very 
large quite often a service, before or after the regular serv- 
ices, was provided for them. This arrangement was especi- 
ally true in the cities, particularly where no separate Negro 
church had been organized. The situation at Portsmouth is 
a case in point. At the Baptist church of this city in 1850 
there were 420 white members and 186 Negroes. The left- 
hand gallery was reserved for the latter class at the regular 
services while in addition every Sunday afternoon in the 
lecture room they held their own special services with the 
deacons assisting them.*** 

Once in the church, the blacks were subject to all the 
rigid discipline of the body. In this connection it is to be 
recalled that discipline was formerly the very life and soul 
of the American church. To inquire into the moral life and 
habits of its members was one of the main reasons for the 
existence of the church. In the Baptist and Methodist 
churches particularly every church meeting took on all the 
aspects of a court where the accused must face his accusers 
and the charges brought against him. Lying, stealing, gam- 
bling, fornication, irregular sex habits of any kind, drunk- 
enness, bad language, quarreling, fighting, theater and cir- 
cus attendance, dancing, dress, or the violation of any of the 
rigid rules of that day were all subjects for airing out at 
the church court of justice.*° Puritanism was thus the very 


™ Taylor, Virginia Baptist Ministers (3rd series), p. 193. Seating con- 
ditions however were not apparently so good in all places. The Concord 
Ass’n for example reported that in almost all of the houses of worship in this 
association provisions were wanting for accommodating the blacks. (Concord 
Ass’n Minutes, 1860, pp. 5-6.) 

#° One illustration of this disciplinary system in a mixed church is to be 
had from the Mattapony Baptist Church of King and Queen county (July 
21, 1830). Their records say: ‘‘It is ordered that Cloe belonging to Brother 
Todd charged with fornication appear before the church on the 2nd Sunday 
in August to answer the church of the charge aforesaid and the said Wm. 
Todd is appointed to inform her of this order.’’ On the date set we read: 
‘*Cloe belonging to Brother Todd and Martha belonging to Thos. Jeffries fail- 
ing to answer the charges are excommunicated.’’ (Records, Mattapony Baptist 
Church, 1828-1844.) Photostat copy in archives of Virginia State Library. 
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essence of practically all the American churches. The Ne- 
groes were impressed by this aspect of church life so that 
all the misdoings and questionable relationships of the 
slaves were attacked either by the white members or the 
slaves reported on one another themselves to their white 
Christian superiors. 

One manifestation of increased interest in religion in 
the one or two decades prior to the Civil War was the rapid 
growth in the number of churches. In about all of the cities 
of Virginia considering all of the denominations, it is safe to 
say that the number of churches doubled in this short space 
of time. Aside from the new churches the membership in the 
old ones in many eases likewise doubled or greatly in- 
creased. This development was thus one factor in the es- 
tablishment of these new churches. Just as there was an 
increase in the number of white churches so in like manner 
a number of Negro churches sprang up in the cities of Vir- 
ginia between 1840 and 1860. This situation brings us back 
to a final discussion of the Negro churches whose stronghold 
was in the cities and towns. We have treated them in their 
historical setting; we now view them in this last period. 
This time we treat both the new and the old. 

The circumstances of the planting of these new churches 
may be classified as follows: (1) overcrowded conditions in 
the white church, (2) overcrowded conditions in turn in the 
new Negro or African church, (3) division within the his- 
toric, once independent, Negro church of a combined free 
Negro and slave membership. Within the first class all of 
the Methodist churches fall while the Baptist church par- 





Another illustration of discipline is to be had from the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church of Cumberland County (June 8, 1850). Among the several 
members cited to appear before the session of this church at this particular time 
was Albert ‘‘servant of James Blanton’’ who was charged with the ‘‘sin of 
theft and lying within the last 12 months.’’ Later this member so appeared 
before the session ‘‘ and was allowed an opportunity to exculpate himself.’’ The 
charge of theft was not sustained but the charge of lying was. He was there- 
fore suspended. (Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Record of session, 1846- 
1864.) 
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takes of all three classifications. The Presbyterian and 
Episcopal churches in Virginia maintained no separate Ne- 
gro churches whatever.” 

In the city of Richmond in these closing years four 
African Baptist churches were established by reason of 
either the first or second classifications just named. In or- 
der these churches were, the First African Baptist in 1842, 
Second African Baptist in 1846, Third African Baptist or 
Ebenezer in 1858, and the Fourth African in 1859. African 
Baptist churches were also established in Lynchburg in 
1845, Manchester in 1846, Alexandria in 1855, and F'red- 
ericksburg in 1856. 

In the city of Norfolk the complications of an earlier 
period, which we have already discussed, carried over into 
this later period but this time with perhaps more unpleas- 
antness than before. Whereas the original disruption 
in 1817 was one between whites and blacks, the one of this 
period severed in twain the blacks themselves. This intra- 
racial upheaval was promoted to some extent by the white 
Baptists of Norfolk and elsewhere, a situation which thus 
throws the establishment of the African church in Norfolk 
in the third classification. A product of it was the Bank 
Street Baptist Church which arose in 1840 from the orig- 
inal, historic First Baptist or Bute Street Church. In 
Petersburg, similar circumstances, though less spectacular, 
produced the Third African Church in 1843. 

Unlike the old city churches which arose at the close of 
the 18th century, these new churches were all controlled by 

Tt is of interest to note however that the Episcopal church in its con- 
vention of 1860 laid down plans for the organization of separate and distinct 
congregations. The Civil War, of course, interfered with these plans. (Dashiel, 
Digest of Councils of Va., p. 267.) 

1 This body was not, however, officially recognized as a church by the 
Strawberry Ass’n until 1854. In addition to these city churches two rural 
African Baptist churches also arose: the Fincastle and Mill Creek in Botetourt 
county. 

2 Tt is worth noting here that the Bank Street Church was given the name 


First African Baptist by the white association while the original church, the 
real First Baptist, was now known simply as the Bute Street Baptist Church. 
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white congregations. The system worked out in Richmond 
was particularly precise. By 1860 alongside the four Afri- 
can Baptist churches there were four white Baptist churches 
each of which controlled one of the African churches. By 
‘‘eontrol’’ we mean that the pastor in each case was sent 
out by the supervising white church, and some of the officials 
of the church were representatives of the parent body. In 
Petersburg where from the beginning there was more inde- 
pendence in church life among Negroes than in Richmond, 
the three African churches at one time all drew their pas- 
tors from the one white Baptist church. With the exception 
of about six years, however, as shown above with one of the 
Petersburg churches, the pastor was the only individual of 
the dominant race who was connected with them. 

The degree to which whites controlled blacks thus dif- 
fered from locality to locality. In this connection the Afri- 
ean church of Lynchburg began its career under regulations 
which were especially stringent. Here the Strawberry As- 
sociation specified that the pastor must be a white man 
whom they approved, that their meetings must be held be- 
tween the hours of sunrise and sunset, and that they must 
hold no meetings except in the presence of the pastor; while 
such rites and ceremonies as baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
marriage, and funerals could be exercised by the pastor 
only.** 

Of all the African churches in Virginia none suffered 
more with reference to this question of white interference 
than the First Baptist or Bute Street Church of Norfolk, 
whose case we have already partly reviewed. It is in order 
to state here that because this church would not comply 
with the Portsmouth Association regulation of 1839 to the 
effect that the pastor of the Negro church must be a mem- 
ber of the nearest white church, they were automatically 
dismissed from the association in 1840 and styled a dis- 
orderly body.“ In the meantime the rupture had taken 


18 Minutes, Strawberry Ass’n, 1854. 
1 Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n, 1840, p. 5. 
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place within the ranks of this church. Ostensibly some of 
its members were of the same mind as the white Baptists of 
the association as regards the moral fitness of their pastor, 
James Mitchell. Consequently such malcontents withdrew 
from the original church and immediately established a 
separate organization.’ By virtue of this action the new 
church of Negroes was recognized by the Portsmouth Asso- 
ciation as the First African Church while the remaining, 
original group were laid under the ban. For eight years this 
church remained thus outlawed and was again recognized 
only upon the approaching death of Mitchell and the con- 
sent of the body to abide by the rules and regulations of the 
association. A complete reorganization was now effected 
in 1848 by adopting a new constitution, convenant, and rules 
of decorum."* 


* The separation effected here was indeed dramatic. As related by Richard 
Tucker, son of one of the members who remained loyal to Mitchell, the incident 
took place as follows: ‘‘On one communion Sunday as the venerable father of 
Israel, descended from the pulpit, to break the bread of life to a waiting con- 
gregation; the whole company of malcontents arose enmasse from their seats, 
gathered up the cloth and sacred elements, and with gesticulations and angry 
cries rushed indignantly from the church.’’ This secession was led by Ackey 
White, a free Negro, and a well known drayman in Norfolk. This man had a 
host of white friends in this city as shown by the fact that a large number 
of them rallied to his defense (1835) when the civil authorities were about 
to send him out of the state because of the law which said that persons of his 
class must leave the state after a given period of time. (Mss. Petitions, Norfolk 
County, 1835; Archives, Va. State Library.) Because of this close attachment 
there is every reason to believe that this man would be perfectly amenable to 
any suggestions made to him by his white friends. The minutes of the Ports- 
mouth Ass’n convey the idea that this secession by the dissatisfied members 
was due to some charge of loose living by Mitchell and therefore they were 
in agreement with the whites. (Minutes, Portsmouth Ass’n, 1840, p. 5.) This 
writer however, shares the version of Tucker that these white opponents of 
Mitchell urged Ackey White and his followers to leave the church. 

Like Ackey White in Norfolk were a group of well-to-do free Negroes in 
Petersburg who, during the fight of the Association to control the Gillfield 
Church, left this church, gathered themselves first in the white Baptist church, 
and then in a meeting house and organization of their own (1843). (Minutes, 
Portsmouth Ass’n, 1843, p. 14; Religious Herald, May 18, 1843.) 

16 Mss. Minutes, Bute Street Baptist Church, Oct. 2, 29, 30, 1848. Be- 
cause of this temporary dislocation and the other various vicissitudes experi- 
enced by this church, certain writers have made the mistake of saying that 
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Unlike the story just told, the establishment of the First 
African Baptist Church of Richmond is by comparison a 
harmonious one. The occasion for the founding of this 
church was the overcrowding of the white members in the 
First Baptist Church by the overwhelming black member- 
ship. The whites decided, then, to build another church for 
themselves. The blacks in this church had outnumbered the 
whites about five to one. The building formerly occupied by 
both races was now left to the servant race alone. Their 
number in 1840 was nearly two thousand. 

For this body of worshippers a carefully worked out or- 
ganization was effected. To begin with a supervisory com- 
mittee of eighteen was appointed by the white church consist- 
ing of representatives from each of the three white churches, 
two of whom would be present at all public gatherings. To 
this was added a deacon board of thirty Negro members who 
were appointed along with the white pastor to constitute the 
ruling body. This pastor in turn was to be chosen by the 
supervisory committee. Appeals could be made by the con- 
gregation from the decisions of the deacon board to the su- 
pervisory committee. 

The pastor chosen for this organization was the Rev- 
erend Robert Ryland, president of Richmond College, whose 
long career and achievements at the First African Church 
are perhaps already known to students of American church 
history. In his twenty-five years of service at this church 
Reverend Mr. Ryland can be credited with having made two 
outstanding contributions. The first was his emphasis on 
the understanding aspect of religion rather than the usual 





this body passed out of existence. (For example, Jones, History of Portsmouth 
Ass’n, p. 224; Rev. H. I. Stewart, Historical Address in Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot, June 1, 1930.) To the contrary this church as we have already shown 
has the unique distinction of being the parent of two churches, one white and 
one Negro—the Cumberland Street Church (white) which withdrew from it in 
1817 and the Bank Street Church in 1840. The organization was continuous 
from 1800 until the Civil War and on to the present time. This body ‘‘ passed 
out of existence’’ only in the sense that for a period of time the association 
did not recognize it. 
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emotional and supernatural conception of it; and second, 
as a corollary to the first, his practice of pure religious in- 
struction. With this approach he says that he preached out 
of the slaves’ minds their dreams, fancies, and superstitions 
and preached into their minds a knowledge of the great facts 
of the Christian religion with its doctrine, obligations, and 
privileges. 

To carry out the teaching function the Reverend Ryland 
prepared a catechism of fifty-two lessons for his congrega- 
tion and on Sundays at the regular services taught his hear- 
ers by means of it. His method was informal. The ques- 
tions in this little volume were so arranged as to require 
only the answer ‘‘yes”’ or ‘‘no’’ and a passage of Scripture 
to prove the answer. Another agency for teaching was 
eventually a Sunday School which had an average attend- 
ance of four hundred. In all this teaching the oral method 
was used, according to law, and portions of the Bible were 
committed to memory.’*? Hymns were also taught at this 
church. 

As a further illustration of this minister’s efforts to 
have his members possess some understanding of the prin- 
ciples of religion and not to have them base their religious 
life entirely on emotional frenzy, he discouraged all hasty 
professions of religion. Consequently, as he reports, he 
might have had double the number of baptisms actually per- 
formed. As it was, this divine during a period of twenty- 
four years baptized 3,832 souls. 

The other aspect of Reverend Mr. Ryland’s career, pure 
religious instruction, carries with it not only the idea of an 
effort actually to teach the slaves butalso an effort to teach 
the straight principles of Christianity without any reference 
to the slave condition of his members. Here again the man 
stood out in contrast to most Southern white workers among 


“7 Some of the topics found in Ryland’s Catechism are as follows: ‘‘God 
a spirit, ever present,’’? ‘‘God all powerful,’’? ‘‘God eternal,’’ ‘‘God un- 
changeable,’’ ‘‘Truth and justice of God,’’ ‘‘Goodness and mercy of God,’’ 
‘* Angels,’’ ‘‘Satan,’’ ‘‘Fall of man,’’ ete. 
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Negroes whose purpose it often was to rivet further the 
chains of slavery and prove that God’s blessing rested on 
the whole institution. On the other hand, however, the 
pastor of the First African Baptist Church did not teach 
the Negroes that they should be free but rather accepted 
the social conditions of his time as he found them and made 
the best of it. 

Reverend Mr. Ryland, in short, did nothing whatever 
that would trespass upon the slave code of Virginia. For 
example, he never allowed one of his members to occupy the 
pulpit, but he did call on them to pray.*** His whole scheme 
was first looked upon with suspicion by other church people 
of Richmond, and at times he was roundly criticized particu- 
larly whenever any of his members chanced to get into 
trouble with the city authorities.*® Despite this occasional 
opposition his scheme of church life for the slave popula- 
tion was widely discussed and in the end very favorably. 
His work was pointed out as a model. Since such practical 
virtues as chastity and punctuality were also strongly up- 
held by him the attitude could not be otherwise toward him. 
For general good no other churchman in Virginia excelled 
Robert Ryland as a worker among the lowly slaves.’*° 

Along with the organization and reorganization of these 
Baptist churches among Negroes certain African Methodist 
churches appeared. All of these institutions were confined 
to the cities, Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk, and Ports- 


**Tt is said that one of his members, not to be outdone, preached a regular 
sermon in his prayer. 

“The experiment at this church was naturally under greatest scrutiny at 
the beginning. Notwithstanding, in June, 1843, twenty months after the enter- 
prise started, one observer felt that the experiment was highly successful. He 
emphasized the following advantages: (1) ‘‘ Relieves whites of a vast amount 
of perplexities in their ecclesiastical affairs, (2) colored can receive more 
attention, (3) sermons (can be) adapted to them, (4) psalmody (is that) of 
their own selection, (5) speak in prayer to the gratification of themselves, (6) 
feel a deeper sense of responsibility and maintain a more rigid discipline than 
when associated with the whites, and (7) large proportion (now) abstain from 
intoxicating drink.’’ (Religious Herald, June 22, 1843.) 

™ The story of the First African Baptist Church has been told by Reverend 
Ryland himself. See First Century of First Baptist Church, pp. 249-262. 
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mouth having one each. In point of time the Petersburg 
church arose as early as 1828 while the other churches were 
organized in the 1850 decade. The African Methodist 
churches are of particular interest for the reason that more 
so than the Baptists they made some attempt at religious 
instruction. To this extent in some cases they rivaled the 
efforts of that exceptional Baptist worker, the Reverend 
Robert Ryland. A more centralized governmental organi- 
zation and a follow up method gave the Methodists this ad- 
vantage. Hymn books, Biblical literature of various kinds, 
and Sunday Schools found an early and successful develop- 
ment among them. In so far as these African Methodist 
churches were concerned, however, the general effectiveness 
of the program of religious instruction was no doubt 
checked somewhat by the fact that about every annual con- 
ference of this body introduced a different worker among 
the Negroes.** In all probability the African church served 
as a training school for the aspiring young preachers whose 
membership was with the parent church. 

The favorable aspect of affairs at the First African 
Baptist Church, Richmond, and at these African churches 
in the cities, regardless of denomination, reached a much 
more satisfactory condition in the years just preceding the 
Civil War than was true formerly. After the struggle with 
their domineering white brethren, as told above, beginning 
around 1830 and lasting until about 1850, the several 
churches seemed now to have reached a satisfactory work- 
ing basis with the more favored class. Indeed there is a 
very strong reason to believe that much of the former in- 
dependence of these churches now returned to them while 
the laws demanding a white pastor became merely a for- 
mality.*"” It would appear, then, in other words, that the 


181 Minutes, Annual Conferences, M. E. Church, South, 1850 decade. 

#1» At the Elam Church, Charles City, the white pastor merely attended the 
services. He came and ‘‘sat in the most comfortable seat to be had, listened 
to sermons by some of the colored brothers, drew his one dollar for attendance, 
enjoyed a good dinner such as colored people can cook, and quietly sauntered 
back to his feudal home.’’ (History, Elam Baptist Church, p. 25.) 
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farther the civil and ecclesiastical authorities moved away 
from the reaction of 1830 the more they were inclined to 
allow the laws on the slave question to become a dead letter. 
This last statement merits further discussion. 

As in the earlier period in the African Baptist churches, 
such matters as the selection of the pastor in most cases 
rested entirely with the members of these bodies themselves. 
The Gillfield Church of Petersburg in 1858, for example, 
was for a while without a pastor. In time one was called, 
but on the occasion of his first appearance it was under- 
stood that he was on trial. Here the members said, ‘‘we 
will hear him to see if he suits us or we suit him.’’*? The 
following year the Bute Street Church at Norfolk went a 
step further than this in that one of their own members, 
Lewis Tucker, was set apart to assist the pastor in the 
‘‘nublic administration of the word of God’’ and more im- 
portant still, in the pastor’s absence he was to conduct the 
public meetings.*** A certain amount of freedom of action 
is seen again in the case of the First African Church of 
Petersburg where Daniel Jackson, the ‘‘Colored preacher,”’ 
referred to above, was constantly baptizing the converts of 
his church in the Appomattox river.’ 

There was thus not only a considerable degree of power 
exercised over the white pastor by these churches with a 
strong free Negro membership, they also at times held 
prayer meetings and other week day services without the 
presence of a white man. Such action, however, was not 
an attempt at a direct violation of the law; it was due 
rather to the fact that the pastor could not always be with 
them.*** In short, it can be said for purposes of emphasis 


12 Mss. Minutes, Gillfield Church, April 18, 1858. 

83 Mss. Minutes, Bute Street Baptist Church, April 10, 1859. 

4 Petersburg South-Side Democrat, Oct. 17, 1853; Daily Express, June 2, 
1856. 

Tn the Gillfield Church one timorous member said that he felt a little 
delicacy in stopping in prayer meetings without a white man present. Because 
of this attitude the deacons in one church meeting were empowered to see the 
white pastor as to whether he would not attend these meetings. (Minutes, 
June 6, 1858.) 
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that the initiative and general momentum of these African 
Baptist churches now came from within these bodies them- 
selves. As already shown, they exercised their own choice 
in the selection of a pastor, paid him his salary, conducted 
their own finances, and appointed all of their own church 
officers. 

Aside from this relative freedom of action in govern- 
mental affairs, general points of improvement may be noted 
further from the following angles: (1) the erection of new 
church buildings by the old historic churches, (2) the ap- 
pearance of church choirs and the staging of public concerts, 
(3) the promotion of church auxiliaries in the form of Sun- 
day schools and missionary societies for the poor and needy, 
and (4) a growth in membership. 

Among the old line churches of Virginia which acquired 
new church buildings were the Bute Street Baptist of Nor- 
folk, and the two Baptist churches of Petersburg. The 
campaign for the Norfolk church was begun in 1850. Nine 
years later the new brick edifice was opened and dedicated.**® 
In the same year, 1859, the Gillfield Church of Petersburg 
completed a $7,000 brick structure with one of their own 
members as their satisfactory contractor.”’ One feature of 
this enterprise was that the members already had on hand 
about one-half of the funds before the actual building was 
started while at the time of the dedication the entire cost 
was paid. The next year, 1860, the sister church, Har- 
rison Street Baptist, of this same town, bought ground for 
$1,440.00** and completed a church on it several years later 
costing by report $11,000.00. 

In addition to the old churches, others of the more re- 
cent African Baptist churches bought the property formerly 
used by the parent white church or in some instances bought 
a new edifice altogether. In this connection the First Afri- 


% Mss. Minutes, Bute Street Church, Feb. 6, 1859. 

1 Mss, Minutes, Gillfield Church, Aug. 1, 1858; Petersburg Daily Express, 
Aug., 1859 

88 Deed Book, Hustings Court, Petersburg No. 26, p. 756. 
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can Baptist Church of Richmond in 1849 paid to their white 
brethren in round numbers $5,000.00 for the old church 
and received a deed for the same. About this same year the 
First African Baptist Church of Norfolk, the Bank Street, 
upon their secession from the Bute Street Church, paid 
$2,700.00 to the white Presbyterian church for their old 
dwelling. Similarly in Richmond again, the Third African 
Church, the Ebenezer, upon their dismissal from the First 
African Church purchased a lot in 1858 and built a neat edi- 
fice at a cost of over $8,000.00.%* Alexandria, after only 
eighteen months’ separation from the white Baptist church, 
erected in 1856 a large new house of worship and finished 
paying for the same within a year.*” Unlike the Baptist 
churches the African Methodist churches usually were given 
their church property by their fellow white members.** 

Equally interesting as the purchase of these edifices are 
the methods in which the money was raised. This matter 
leads to the statement that about all of these churches had 
now advanced to the point where they had church choirs. 
These organizations functioned prominently by way of giv- 
ing concerts for the general public so as to raise money. 
They also gave fairs, received some help from white people, 
and the various Negro churches helped one another.’ 

The Sunday school arose in the African Baptist churches 
all about the same time, sometime between 1855 and 1860. 
One or two of them are of particular interest. At the Bute 
Street Baptist Church, Norfolk, there were seven teachers, 
all Negro except the pastor who served as superintendent. 
Moral Questions for Colored People by Reverend Robert 

1° Ryland, First Century of First Baptist Church, p. 261. 

1 Minutes, Potomac Ass’n, 1857, p. 31. 

1 Drewry, Story of an old Church, p. 66, for one example. 

18 Mss. Minutes, Gillfield Baptist Church, April 19, 1857; April 3, July 3, 
17, 1859; Petersburg Daily Express, June 3, 1857. A newspaper account of one 
public concert by the choir of the African Baptist Church, Petersburg, states 
that the amount raised was $105.00. ‘‘The building was crowded.... The 
singing was remarkably good and consisted of 17 select pieces, several of which 


were repeated by general request.’’ (Petersburg Daily Express, Dec. 23, 
1858.) 
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Ryland was used for instruction, but in addition, if we may 
accept the testimony of one former old member of the 
church, the scholars were also taught their ABC’s. This 
school ran three years until John Brown’s raid in 1859.** 
It is a matter of further interest to note that this school 
like similar ones in Petersburg was begun in compliance 
with a resolution of the Portsmouth Association ‘‘for the 
promotion of religious instruction among colored people.’’ 
At the annual meeting of this body in 1858 several churches 
reported that they had opened Sunday schools for Negroes 
with encouraging prospects.’** Herein at the eleventh hour 
we get a glimpse of an interest in real religious instruction 
through the Sunday school by the Baptists of Virginia. 
Aside from the Sunday school at the First African Church, 
already mentioned, these organizations were to be found 
also in Richmond a year or two before the war in other 
African Baptist churches.’® 

This Sunday school development in the purely African 
Baptist churches was equally well matched by a similar de- 
velopment in the Methodist and Episcopal city churches. 
These denominations really preceded the Baptists by sev- 
eral years in efforts along this line. In 1846 at Petersburg, 
for example, the white Methodist church established a cate- 
chetical school for the oral instruction of colored children. 
Within a year this school had forty scholars and made use 
of Capers’ Catechism.*® At Richmond in 1852 the St. 
James Episcopal Church commenced a Sunday school for 
the blacks. This school at the beginning had an average at- 
tendance of not less than fifty scholars and a teaching force 
of eight persons. The superintendent of this organization 
reported that ‘‘if every church would establish and sustain 
one, it could not fail to effect a most happy change in the 
character and habits of servants.’”* 


8 Tucker, History of Bute Street Sunday School (in manuscript). 

14 Religious Herald, May 27, 1858. 

16 Ibid., July 22, 1858. 

7 Drewry, op. cit., p. 87. 

1 Journal of the 57th Annual Convention Episcopal Church in Va., 1852, 
pp. 63-64. 
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Equally as important as the Sunday school in the pro- 
motion of religious life and habits among Negroes was the 
maintenance of certain missionary and charitable societies 
by them. Here again the interest is in the city African 
church. Foremost among the missionary societies in these 
years was the African Baptist Missionary Society of Rich- 
mond whose early organization and efforts we have already 
traced. Their activity continued in the period under dis- 
cussion. The members of this society could now boast that 
their missionary society was one of the oldest of its kind 
in the State and that they to the best of their means had 
ably assisted the cause of missions in Africa. At one of 
their anniversary meetings in these later years they took 
up a collection of $439.00 for the promotion of their aims.*®* 
In addition to the foreign missionary society these churches 
attacked the problem of the needy at their very doors by 
the variously named organizations for the benefit of the 
sick and helpless. All sorts of cases were waited upon by 
these auxiliaries while all kinds of aid was solicited at the 
regular church meetings. Among these at the Gillfield 
Church at Petersburg were a request from a member to his 
brethren to help him buy a horse and the petition of a mem- 
ber from a sister church for funds with which to buy her- 
self and her children. <A request of this latter type was in 
fact nothing unusual in this church.’ 

The progress and inner development of these city 
churches, as just indicated, was paralleled finally by a great 
growth in membership. Some definite figures on this point 
are here of interest. Among the Baptists of the several 
cities, Richmond, with something less than 2,000 members 
in 1830, had 4,633 in 1860. Of this number 3,260 alone were 
members of Reverend Mr. Ryland’s First African Baptist 
Church. Petersburg in 1830 had a Baptist membership of 
1,236, which number had increased to 3,563 shortly before 


#8 Religious Herald, March 31, 1842. 
7 Mss. Minutes, Gillfield Church, August 19, 1860; April 3, 1864; Feb. 


5, 1865. 
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1860. Norfolk with 477 Negro Baptists in 1830 had in- 
creased to 902 in the middle of the 1850 decade. All told, 
there were no less than 12,000 Negroes connected with the 
Baptist church in the cities of Virginia in 1860. 

The Methodist membership in the cities does not equal 
that of the Baptist. In Richmond, whereas there were 
4,633 Baptists in 1860, the Methodists numbered 340 only. 
In Petersburg similarly the 3,563 Baptists were matched 
by only 428 Methodists. The ratio in favor of the former, 
therefore, was about 8 to 1. Portsmouth and Norfolk, on 
the other hand, had in 1860 about 1,235 Negro Methodists, a 
showing which put them on about equal footing with the 
Baptists of these two places. Altogether there were approxi- 
mately 2,500 Negro Methodists in the cities of Virginia in 
1860 as against the 12,000 Baptists. 

The large number of Negro Baptists in the Virginia 
cities acquires greater significance when compared with the 
number of white Baptists in these places. In Richmond the 
blacks outnumbered the whites 214 to 1 in the four Baptist 
churches of each race. Norfolk stood almost 2 to 1 in favor 
of the blacks, while in Petersburg the ratio in favor of the 
servant class was about 13 to1. All of these figures indicate 
only another way of saying that about all Presbyterian and 
Episcopal slaveholders, and to a great degree the Methodist 
slaveholders in the cities, allowed their slaves to affiliate 
with the church of their main choice, namely, the Baptist. 
The attraction was all the stronger in the direction of the 
Baptist church since in the cities the Negroes had the so- 
called African churches of their own. The Negro member- 
ship in the Presbyterian and Episcopal churches, in the 
cities particularly, was infinitesimal. Many of these churches 
had no Negro members at all, others carried five and ten. 
Only the very intelligent among the servants felt at home 
in these denominations.’ 


17> Olmsted, Seaboard Slave States, 1, p. 136. The statistics offered here 
are based on a study of the minutes of the several denominations in addition to 
their several church organs such as the Religious Herald and the Richmond 
Christian Advocate. 
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Having pointed out the growth in membership which 
took place in the cities during the thirty years prior to the 
Civil War we shall now proceed to treat likewise the State 
as a whole. Such a treatment is very important inasmuch 
as final comparisons may be established between this our 
last period, from 1830 to 1860, and the two preceding periods. 
This approach, too, offers a fitting close to this study. 

There were in Virginia in 1860 not less than 60,000 Negro 
church members which meant that this membership had 
doubled since 1830. Approximately 54,000 of this number 
were Baptists and 25 per cent of the entire number, as in 
1830, were connected with the city churches. This increase 
of 100 per cent is all the more significant when we note that 
in this same period of time the increase in the general popu- 
lation among Negroes was only 6 per cent. Whereas in the 
second period of our study, 1790 to 1830, as already noted, 
the church membership increased 131 per cent or more than 
doubled, the increase in the population, on the other hand, 
was 69 per cent. Expressed otherwise, whereas in the pre- 
ceding period the ratio of church membership to the gen- 
eral population stood as 1 out of 17, in 1860 the proportion 
was 1 out of every 9 persons. 

All told, the increased rate of growth indicated here for 
the Negroes, in favor of the thirty years immediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War, was also about that of the whites in 
the same period. This condition tends to substantiate the 
position taken in this study that during this last period, and 
particularly in the latter half of it, Christianity in the South, 
and perhaps in the nation, was decidedly evangelical in 
character with an emphasis on sin and human depravity 
such as the people had not experienced since the days of the 
revivals of the Great Awakening. Every one must now seek 
conversion in order to escape the wrath to come. 


Vv. EVALUATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our story of the religious development of the Negro in 
Virginia can be reduced at this point to several findings. In 
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so doing we retrace our steps in part while at the same time 
this study takes on further and greater meaning when the 
same movement is further compared to other Southern 
States or when related to other institutions and conditions 
of the same time. 

The first significant aspect of our story is the strong con- 
trast it bears to the contemporaneous religious movement 
in South Carolina. Expressed in terms of denominational 
efforts, the Methodists as well as Baptists in South Caro- 
lina had a larger Negro membership than white. For ex- 
ample, the South Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
church in 1860 had 49,774 Negroes as against 39,935 whites. 
In Virginia, on the other hand, as we have shown the de- 
nominational affiliation of the blacks, particularly outside of 
the cities, was largely with the Baptists and very little with 
the Methodists. 

This failure of the Negroes in Virginia to enter the 
Methodist church was sufficiently striking as to evoke cer- 
tain comments from a foreign churchman traveling in the 
United States in the year 1849. To him it was surprising 
how limited were the number of colored people in Virginia 
who belonged to the Methodist church as compared with the 
slave population. In North Carolina, on the other hand, he 
found the progress of Methodism among the slaves more 
satisfactory than in Virginia while as to South Carolina 
conditions were better still since, as we have just shown, 
the servant class there became converted to Methodism rela- 
tively as fast or faster than the whites.’ The failure of 
the Methodist church in Virginia to capture the masses of 
Negroes we set down as one of the important findings of 
this study. 

The Methodist church in Virginia, however, was not 
alone in its failure to proselyte among Negroes. The Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal churches in Virginia were likewise 
conspicuous for the abscence of the slave element. Again 
this statement is made in terms of acomparison. The Pres- 


” Dixon, Personal Narrative, pp. 332-335. 
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byterian Synod of South Carolina around 1860 had a mem- 
bership 30 per cent Negro; North Carolina stood 15 per | 
cent Negro, while in Virginia less than 5 per cent was Negro. : 
As to the Episcopal church in the States of South Carolina | 
and Virginia, the Negro and white membership was prac- 
tically the same in the former State in 1860 while in the lat- 
ter the Negro membership was perhaps even less than in 
the Presbyterian. 

Virginia Negroes as a large majority thus went into the 
Baptist church. This is true despite the fact that Metho- 
dist slaveholders in Virginia were about as numerous or 
even more numerous at one period than Baptist slavehold- 
ers. These statements in turn represent only another way 
of saying that the Negro slave in Virginia unlike elsewhere 
did not necessarily unite with the church of his master. ‘ 

This leaning of the Virginia Negroes toward the Baptist 
church has other implications. They run in the direction of | 
freedom. Slavery was milder in Virginia than in South 
Carolina, for example, so that the slave was left somewhat 
free to follow his own religious proclivities. Again in so 
doing he chose a church of freedom, namely, the Baptist; he 
further chose it very largely in an area of relative freedom, > 
namely, the city. The strain of freedom in turn, thanks to 
the church, no doubt greatly mitigated the character of 
slavery itself. Expressed in other words, a highly restrictive 
institution which otherwise might have been unbearable 
was much softened by this boon of religion. 

The city just mentioned in turn was primarily the place 
of residence of the free Negro.*” It was this group which 
dominated at least one-half of the Virginia city churches— 
a condition which in turn further emphasizes the free char- 
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712Tn 1850, 10,450 free Negroes out of a total of 54,333, or nearly one- 
fourth, lived in the cities and towns while about one-tenth of the white popula- 
tion lived in such places. In 1860, as pointed out by Russell, between a fourth 
and a third of the total free Negro population of Virginia lived in cities. 
The percentage of the free Negro population to the total black population in 
1860 in certain cities runs as follows: Alexandria, 50 per cent; Winchester, 
49; Petersburg, 36; Fredericksburg, 25; Norfolk, 24; Richmond, 18; Lynch- 
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acter of the religious life of the black race in Virginia. The 
notion expressed by some students of this subject that in 
the South there were at no time prior to the Civil War any 
independent Negro churches is a false one. Certainly the 
central theme of this paper runs contrary to such a view. 

The relative freedom of the Virginia Negro in matters of 
religion reveals itself again in the matter of religious in- 
struction. As carried out by most Christians of the South 
this activity largely embraced merely an appeal to the 
Scriptures for a justification of slavery through special 
workers, special literature, and a special technique as al- 
ready touched upon in part in this study. Altogether the 
whole concern was parental in character while the slave 
himself was a docile recipient of such instruction. The Vir- 
ginia Negro church member, on the other hand, particularly 
in the vast rural world, had very little religious instruction 
in the sense just given but merely incidentally heard a ser- 
mon addressed primarily to the white congregation. Asa 
matter of fact some, if not many, churchmen of Virginia 
recognized one particular weakness in the southern method 
of instruction, and this was the use of mere rote memory as 
against a reading and an understanding of Christian litera- 
ture by the slave himself. Other obstacles also stood in 
the way. Some concrete evidence of this situation may be 
of interest at this point. 

One Baptist worker in the Strawberry Association ex- 
pressed the idea that the state laws on the subject of public 
assemblies for the instruction of the blacks made it difficult 
to adopt a plan which suited all parties. Some felt that the 
servants should have meetings to themselves while others 
felt that they should be among the whites only. Some felt 
that they should be educated while others were against it.*” 





burg, 13 per cent. Many persons of this class were well-to-do. This was espe- 
cially true of Richmond and Petersburg. In the latter place in 1860 fully one- 
fourth of the heads of families were owners of real estate. This condition 
in turn thus accounts for the strides made in acquiring new churches and other 
improvements. 

™ Minutes, Strawberry Ass’n, 1850, p. 8. 
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A worker in the Rappahannock Association in passing 
judgment in 1865 on the past methods of his co-religionists 
was of the opinion that Virginia made a great mistake in 
denying by law the privilege of the blacks being taught to 
read.*** The Dover Association likewise in 1850 took the 
matter so seriously that they recommended to their breth- 
ren ‘‘to use all proper means to procure such a modification 
of the laws as would remove all restraints from the prudent 
exertion to teach the African race to read the Bible and in- 
struct them in those things which belong to their everlast- 
ing weal,’’*"* 

From the angle of formal Christian instruction by or- 
ganized church bodies the Virginia Negroes were thus to a 
large degree neglected. This very neglect, however, meant 
that these persons were reminded of their civil and social 
condition less often than their slave brethren farther South, 
a condition which in turn from this point of view left the 
Virginia group more fortunate. Balanced against this lack 
of training by organized church bodies was the fact that 
Virginia Negroes enjoyed some very wholesome religious 
influences by way of private contacts. This was true be- 
eause of the relatively large number of house servants in 
Virginia even after 1830. This class was placed in Christian 
surroundings which the field hand of the far South could 
never hope to have. One example of individual private 
effort at Christian uplift was the well regulated Sunday 
School for the colored children of Lexington opened in 1856 
and later operated by the distinguished Stonewall Jackson 
of Civil War fame.’” Christianity, for many slaves in Vir- 
ginia by reason of such individual, private efforts and 
family contacts, then, was purer and perhaps more directed 
to moral living than was true in other parts of the South. 

Despite the shortcomings enumerated above, too, one 
must conclude that a Christian development in the direction 


7 Minutes, Rappahannock Ass’n, 1865, p. 14. 
1% Minutes, Dover Ass’n, 1850. 
*® Earnest, Religious Development of Negro in Virginia, p. 83. 
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of progress took place among the black inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia prior to their emancipation. On this point an observa- 
tion from the Baptist General Association in 1863 was to 
the effect that a marked improvement had taken place in 
the slaves in matters of intelligence concerning the gospel. 
‘‘Instead of dreams and visions for grounds of admission 
to baptism of forty years ago’’ this report remarks, 
‘‘Tthey] now give an intelligent account of a work of grace 
in their hearts accompanied with clear views of the doc- 
trines and duties of the gospel.’""* The ‘‘marked improve- 
ment’’ mentioned here was no doubt mutual since white 
Baptists as well as black found themselves in a more intel- 
ligent condition in 1860 than was true in an earlier day.*” 

The greatest contribution which a white Christian civili- 
zation brought to the Virginia blacks, however, was the so- 
called African church of the cities. With the coming of 
emancipation several of these churches, as we have shown, 
had already had an existence of about 75 years behind them. 
With a large free Negro element among them, many of 
whom enjoyed a legal family life, two generations or more 
had thus grown up in these organizations. With some help- 
ful training and guidance from white ministers already re- 
ceived in addition to a fairly intelligent leadership of their 
own the Negro church in Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk, 
Lynchburg, Alexandria, Fredericksburg, and elsewhere was 
thus prepared to undertake the task of blazing the way in 
all lines of racial endeavor in the stormy days of recon- 
struction and afterwards. Therefore, he who thinks of 
these bodies as purely religious institutions misses the mark 
widely, for after emancipation, as to a great degree before 
it, the educational, artistic, social, economic, and even po- 
litical aspects of Negro life centered in his church. About 
all leadership came from this source. 


LuTHER P. JAcKson 
Vircinta State CoLuece 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 


1% Minutes, Baptist General Ass’n, 1863, p. 76. 
7 Mss. Minutes, Gillfield Baptist Church, Feb. 21, 1864. 
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Slave-Trading in the Old South. By Frepreric BANcrort. (Balti- 
more: J. H. Furst Company, 1931. Pp. 415. Price $4.00) 


This study of the internal slave trade can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have been observing the rewriting of the history 
of the South during the last half century. Not long after the Civil 
War certain writers industriously set forth the sectional view of 
the Lost Cause. With equally as much energy young men from 
the South who went North two generations ago to learn modern 
historiography in its universities rewrote the story of slavery and 
reconstruction. Disguising their propaganda as the findings of 
men scientifically trained, these gentlemen easily won other sec- 
tions of the country to their point of view and revolutionized the 
teaching of American history. ‘‘Historians’’ throughout the coun- 
try fearlessly proclaimed that the South had been misunderstood 
and in the instruction of those who later held chairs of history in 
our universities they began to vilify the Negro and endeavored to 
prove the unwisdom and the insanity of the friends of their cause. 
The result has been the social and economic proscription of the Negro. 

According to these propagandists, slavery was a benevolent in- 
stitution; the masters were not guilty of concubinage with their 
Negro women; slaves were not hard worked or cruelly beaten; 
children were not sold from their parents; and wives were not 
separated from their husbands by the traffic. These rewriters of 
history contended, too, that the Negroes were freed by interference 
of meddlers, for as slaves they were satisfied and in freedom have 
had difficulty in doing for themselves what their ‘‘kind’’ masters 
did for them gratuitously. Abolitionists like Garrison and Phil- 
lips, therefore, were emotional falsifiers; John Brown was an in- 
sane horse thief; and Lincoln, Sumner, and Stevens were sorry 
politicians, who muddled things, for the South itself would have 
exterminated slavery in time in its own way, and we would not 
have had our terrible race problem. 

In Slave-Trading in the Old South, however, Dr. Bancroft has 
shown conclusively that with respect to slavery these declarations 
are misstatements. He has uprooted so much of this rewritten his- 
tory that it will be necessary to work out another program to 
cover up the truth in some way during the next fifty years. Dr. 
Bancroft has exploded so many pet theories of Ulrich B. Phillips 
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that his reputation as an authority on slavery must now find new 
ground on which to stand. 

Dr. Bancroft has gone to the very bottom of things. In the first 
place, he took more than a generation to collect the data. He ob- 
tained his facts from the newspapers, manifests of ships, diaries, 
journals, letters, wills, and court records of the slaveholding sec- 
tion itself. Proceeding systematically, he studied the slave trade 
at the various centers from which it radiated: Baltimore, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Richmond, Louisville, St. Louis, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Columbia, Charleston, Macon, Savannah, Montgomery, 
Natchez, and New Orleans. In addition to the accounts of the ac- 
tivities at these slave markets the author gives a fine analysis of 
such as slave-rearing, slave-hiring, dividing families, and selling 
children separately. The book is surcharged with facts to prove 
that traders did not hesitate to separate wives from their husbands 
and sold young children throughout the slaveholding area. This 
is established by the records of the slaveholders themselves. He 
further shows that indirectly the proudest blood in that section par- 
ticipated in the traffic, that actual slave traders were sometimes 
their ‘‘most highly respected citizens.’’ Fancy girls were sold for 
concubinage and masters raised families by their women slaves. 

This book will serve not only to disabuse our minds of ideas 
advanced by the propagandists but will drive home forcefully the 
fact that American historical scholarship has not advanced as far 
as it should have during recent years. Men who ought to know 
the essentials of our history are so uninformed that almost any idea 
brought forward by propagandists may find its place in classroom 
instruction in our best universities. College professors, for ex- 
ample, are now having their students read Bower’s Tragic Era, 
which is simply a fabrication of misrepresentations with the gen- 
eral truths of reconstruction history worked into it. No real au- 
thority in history, knowing what has recently been discovered in 
this field, would mention such a work of a politician to his stu- 
dents except to condemn it. 


Fugitives of the Pearl. By Jonn H. Paynter, A.M. Author of 
Joining the Navy or Abroad with Uncle Sam. (Washington, 
D.C. Associated Publishers. 1930. Pp. 209. Price $2.15) 

In a most entertaining style we have the narrative of seventy- 
seven slaves, who after listening on the Fourth of July, 1848, to 
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speeches of Senator Patterson of Tennessee and Senator Foote of 
Mississippi, acclaiming the establishment of a republic in France 
and hailing the triumph of liberty, endeavored to escape North that 
very day to enjoy a bit of such freedom themselves. Daniel Dray- 
ton with a brig, the Pearl, at the wharf in Washington, D.C., on 
being approached, agreed to take them to Philadelphia. Because 
of the treachery of one of their race the effort was a failure, but it 
helped to bring dramatically before the country the evils of an in- 
stitution which the modern world had outgrown. 

‘*In this book,’’ says Bishop E. D. W. Jones, in his foreword to 
the volume, ‘‘the author has accomplished much more than an in- 
teresting elaboration of an historic episode that is unique among the 
many notable experiences which developed during the period of 
American Slavery. He has given us a story of heroic men and 
women under grueling conditions, whose adventures are not alone 
the pride of any particular race or group and thereby limited in 
appreciation to those related or concerned, but he shows the price- 
less value of character in human make-up which brings to fruition 
the nurtured ideals of all earnest and courageous souls.”’ 

The story speaks forcefully of courage and faith, parental love 
and filial devotion, and stamps these as gracious gifts which enrich 
the lives of men without regard to race or station. 

This work fortunately appears about the same time that the 
publie received Dr. Banecroft’s Slave-Trading in the Old South, 
which gives in scientific form what Mr. Paynter presents in an his- 
torical romance. Dr. Bancroft has shown that slave-trading was an 
enterprise in which participated practically all large plantation 
owners and business men of the South and a considerable number 
of the North and of Europe, and that slave-breeding was an im- 
portant business in the declining border slave states from which 
were sold thousands of human beings to labor on the sugar and 
cotton plantations. Mr. Paynter dramatizes one of the incidents 
of the heartless separation of children from their parents and hus- 
bands from wives who were later compelled to accept other mates 
purely in the interest of slave breeding. 

The Fugitives of the Pearl shows, too, that invincible spirit of 
the Negro who would not let slavery conquer his spirit and strug- 
gled on until he earned sufficient money to purchase himself or 
found his way to freedom. The book gives striking evidence of the 
moral courage of the few whites who dared to attack slavery when 
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the influential elements in the North and South condoned it because 
of their profits from it. The work shows, also, the low ebb of cul- 
ture of the people who devote themselves exclusively to the ex- 
ploitation of weaker races rather than elevate them to their own 
level by a program of social uplift. Finally, the reader sees in this 
narrative the inability of man to calculate the incalculable in order 
to defeat the providential and the final failure of all his plans 
which are based upon selfishness and characterized by man’s in- 
humanity to man. 


Jim and Mr. Eddy. By ALGERNON B. Jackson, M.D. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Associated Publishers, Inec., 1931. Pp. X, 199. Price 
$2.15) 

This is a record of a motor trip through the South during 1929. 
On this trip the author visited the entire section and stopped at im- 
portant centers long enough to get an insight into the life of the 
people of both races. His main mission was to investigate Negro 
hospitals and to stimulate interest in public health. Reading the 
book, however, one will see the author does not keep in the fore- 
ground that he is a physician, because the data of this kind which 
he collected have been otherwise published. This book of travel, 
then, is well balanced in being an unusually informing account 
throwing light on the social and economic conditions of the South. 
The author presents his most serious reflections on the interracial 
situation and hints at the possible outcome of the efforts now being 
made for improvement. 

The book has the advantage of being written by a Negro born 
and educated in the North but now manifesting interest in the so- 
cial uplift of his people in the South. To students of social science, 
then, the book offers the double advantage of concrete material and 
an evaluation of it in its local setting. This work, therefore, will 
doubtless find a place among such valuable books of travel as those 
of Burnaby, Martineau, Bremer, and Olmsted. 

The author permitted nothing of consequence to escape his at- 
tention. The thing which impressed him most and which deter- 
mined the trend of his thought throughout the book is the relation 
of the whites and the blacks. He therefore refers to the Negro as 
Jim and the white man as Mr. Eddy. Not knowing how cordial this 
relation was at certain points in the South and believing, too, that 
travel in that section for a Negro was dangerous, he entered the 
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South with fear and trembling. Very soon, however, he found that 
the South is a section of paradoxes. While in one place a Negro 
is treated much better than he is in the North; in another he must 
live in constant fear of being humiliated or unceremoniously ex- 
terminated. On the whole, however, the author’s position is that 
the South is not so backward as it has been reported and that the 
solution of the race problem must be worked out there by the white 
man and the Negro as they develop in the direction of knowing 
each other better. The author finds his assurance for such hope in 
the earnest workers for better understanding in the South, persons 
who endure humiliation and persecution while laying the founda- 
tion for a more constructive program which will eventually bring 
the two races together as co-workers rather than as the exploiter 
and the exploited. 

Some aspects of the life of the Negro seemed to the author very 
encouraging while the others impressed him to the contrary. He 
easily saw that there was lack of close cooperation between the wage- 
earning class of Negroes and the business and professional groups. 
Only in the harmonious working of these two classes can the Negro 
eventually solve his problems, and if this particular relation is not 
soon improved it may be too late when the Negro peasant and 
proletariat are brought under the influence of others. The author, 
however, found among these Southern Negroes more evidence of 
progress and more hope for their ultimate recognition as citizens 
than he has seen among Negroes in the North. If friends of the 
race will give proper attention to its health and education and if 
the Negroes themselves will exercise a little more foresight there 
will be no forces strong enough to impede their progress or pre- 
vent them from coming into their own. 

The value of the book is further enhanced by the songs of Ne- 
groes recorded here and there and a collection of their witty sayings 
which help one to understand the mind of these oppressed people 
as they have emerged from slavery and gradually developed toward 
freedom. The contrast of this mind of the Negro with that of the 
poor white offers a suggestion for further study of the races from 
the anthropological point of view. We should not neglect the op- 
portunity to fathom this mind as it changes under the influence of a 
culture superimposed through the church, the school, and the press. 
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The Rural Negro. By Carter G. Woonson. (Washington, D.C.: 
The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 
1930. Pp. XVIII, 265. Price $2.65) 

The Rural Negro fills a gap in the ever-increasing number of 
books on different phases of Negro Life. Students of social science 
have produced many illuminating studies of the urban Negro, but 
in this new book one will find an abundance of long-sought-for ma- 
terial put together in a fashion which comports with the high stand- 
ards with which we have been familiar in publications of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History. 

For the past three years the Association has been making a sur- 
vey of social and economic conditions of the Negroes of the United 
States since the Civil War, and this book is another by-product of 
that comprehensive study. It is a popular analysis of the organiza- 
tion of rural Afro-americans. At times it is an argument against 
certain forms of peonage, exploitation and other disadvantages 
which the dominant element of the population has forced upon the 
less fortunate darker group. However, on the whole, the book is a 
dispassionate treatment of a neglected subject. Not much effort was 
made to document the book, but the narrative is developed in such 
a straightforward manner that the reader is led to believe that even 
though the pages contain only a thin sprinkling of references, where 
references are not given the facts can be proven by data in the 
archives of the Association. 

The book opens with a discussion of the problem of the Ne- 
groes’ ‘‘Keeping Alive in the Country,’’ in which it is pointed out 
that ‘‘vitiating prejudice precludes the possibility of their getting as 
much consideration as the members of the other race; and for some 
reason there seems to be an unexpressed belief that the Negroes can 
survive with less provision for their health than other members of 
the human family.’’ The author, next, considers ‘‘ Making a Living 
in the Country,’’ in which one learns that of the twelve million 
colored Americans sixty per cent live in rural sections. Moreover, 
the vast majority of the pseudo-scientifie economists who have been 
preaching a mass movement back to the country to the Negro mi- 
grants who have settled in the leading industrial centers will prob- 
ably prick up their ears when they learn that the investigation 
shows that since the introduction of machinery ‘‘ Negroes returning 
to the South from industrial centers, today are not coming back 
always to the place they are urgently needed.’’ 
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In reading the chapter on ‘‘Tenancy’’ one regrets that in too 
many instances the very system makes the Negro tenants shiftless 
workers who can be maintained on the land with great difficulty. 
If in one part of the chapter on ‘‘ Recreation and Amusement’’ the 
whites are scored for denying the Negroes equal recreation and 
amusement accommodations; other parts show clearly that in too 
many instances the Negro is prone to say ‘‘ Eat, drink, and be merry 
for tomorrow we may die.’’ Yet one will find it hard to justify the 
aggressive policy of peonage because of the migratory tendency of 
rural laborers, All, however, is not dark in the life of rural Negroes, 
for in spite of handicaps and apparently insurmountable barriers, 
rural Negroes have been rising above the depressing conditions of 
their time and place, to breathe the large air of great traditions. 
They have become not only planters, merchants, and manufacturers 
but also educators, ministers, and physicians. 

The book shows that not all rural Negroes are Protestants. Their 
religions vary from the semi-savage beliefs of the Mississippi rural 
agricultural laborer to the more enlightened Catholic beliefs found 
in the rural sections of Maryland. However, except for the mere 
meticulous scholar, the rural Negro is Methodist or Baptist and 
hardly anything else. ‘‘They see no need for changes in religion. 
Inasmuch as God changes not, and is just the same today as yes- 
terday, how can a minister of Jehovah advocate such innovations? 
Give me therefore, that old-time religion ; they say, ‘it’s good enough 
for me!’ The rural Negro minister, then, will not proclaim a new 
thought. He has not changed and never intends to do so.’’ 

The author believes that most of the unfavorable conditions ob- 
taining in rural communities may be attributed to the fact that the 
Negroes have not been educated. This deplorable situation is due 
partly to the fact that the Negroes themselves have not been as much 
interested as they should be, and partly to the fact that ‘‘the upper 
classes have not desired that they should become enlightened.’’ How- 
ever, thanks to the efforts of educators of the Booker T. Washington 
type and philanthropists of the Julius Rosenwald order, much prog- 
ress has been made in the education of the rural Negro. 

The treatise is crisp in style, replete with illustrations and con- 
cise in comment. Nevertheless, if a more exhaustive index and an 
alphabetical bibliography had been included the usefulness of the 
volume might have been enhanced. 

JAMES BROWNING 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Professor Herbert A. Miller of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity has been reported as saying that slavery was a good 
thing. In the communications below from Professor Mil- 
ler himself and his friend it is explained that he did not 
mean it in the usual sense, although he did make the state- 
ment in a modified form. 

Columbus, Ohio 
February 24, 1931 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


My pear Dr. Woopson: 


I was inclined to feel indignant when I saw a newspaper article 
by you in which you had pointed a rather vicious moral on the 
strength of a quotation from Mr. McCoy of Columbus, in which he 
expressed my alleged views. 

I have no knowledge of when I may have made any statement 
that could have been literally interpreted as approving of slavery. I 
did, however, speak at one time trying to indicate what I call the 
‘‘eosmie process,’’ taking my illustrations from China, India, and 
the Jews. I showed that the awakening of China was the result of 
the aggressions of Japan, and I quoted Gandhi to the effect that 
the great good that the English had done in India was to stimulate 
so much antagonism to them that the Indians were arousing them- 
selves to discover their own self-respect. And the Jews whose total 
number is almost exactly equal to the number of Negroes in the 
United States, have made their very great contributions to the world 
because of the handicaps which they had to overcome. There is no 
element of natural superiority which the Jews have over other 
people, but they have had to be more aggressive in overcoming these 
handicaps, and thus have produced a disproportionate number of 
superior persons. 

In the same way I said that I felt sure that in the next genera- 
tion the Negro would make vastly more progress than any other part 
of the American population. I said further that it seemed to be a 
sort of eternal paradox of the cosmos that what is unquestionably 
morally wrong seems to result in a certain cosmic value, which, when 
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we look at it from the distance, has to be:called good. I may have 
added, though I do not remember it, that looked at in this way, even 
slavery had its value. 

I must say that it seems to me that a person who assumes the 
role of a discriminating student is not at all justified in taking a 
casual remark of an undiscriminating person entirely out of its con- 
tacts and falling into the disreputable habit of an ordinary jour- 
nalist, which it seems to me characterizes the article which you 
wrote. Of course, it is perfectly proper for you to disagree with the 
general premise which I have outlined, but unless that is expressed, 
I think you have no right to make such a quotation as you did. 

Very sincerely, 
HerBeErt A. MILLER 


Columbus, Ohio 
February 21, 1931 


Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


My pear Dr. Woopson: 

Sometime ago you wrote an article attacking a statement made 
by Professor Herbert A. Miller of the Ohio State University. Your 
article stated that you had received your information from Fred- 
erick McCoy of Columbus. 

For some years now Dr. Miller, with whom I have studied, has 
been teaching what he calls the ‘‘oppression psychosis.’’ Dr. Miller 
has always insisted that despite the fact that oppression and preju- 
dice are obviously designed to keep a group in an inferior position, 
they are paradoxical in that they produce a hyper-group conscious- 
ness, and an accentuated sense of ‘‘weness.’’ With group conscious- 
ness comes its boon companion aggressiveness. The Negro group is 
a case in point. Slavery, needless to say, was a period of oppression 
that gave the Negro his oppression complex. And since group con- 
sciousness and aggressiveness are integral parts of the oppression 
psychosis, we find the Negro exerting a greater and more concerted 
effort to overthrow prejudice and bigotry. Therefore when Dr. 
Miller states that slavery was a benevolent institution, he simply 
means that it served to accelerate social evolution tremendously, to 
bring about a united effort to overthrow existing deplorable condi- 
tions. 
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Had Frederick McCoy fully understood Dr. Miller’s statement 
in all its ramifications, I am sure the present understanding would 
not have arisen. 

Hoping that the above will clear up the existing misunderstand- 
ing, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
M. BoGgoMOLNY 
2193 East 40th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 














NOTES 


Edward Channing, McLean Professor of History at Harvard 
University, has passed away at the age of seventy-four. He was at 
the time engaged in the production of a history of the United States 
in eight volumes, seven of which have already been produced. In 
his early writings he took little notice of the Negro, for he did not 
have much of the sentiment sometimes expressed in the writings of 
Northern historians. Although he apparently had the wrong idea 
of conditions obtaining among Negroes and sometimes misinterpreted 
their history, no one can bring against him the charge of being in- 
tentionally unfair. He rendered the Negroes of this generation an 
important service in training in history most of those of the race 
who are doing creative work of this kind. He early manifested in- 
terest in the work of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History not only because its Director was trained by him, but be- 
cause of the contribution which he believed that the movement had 
made to historical scholarship. 

As a result of Mr. Lorenzo J. Greene’s work in the production of 
The Negro Wage Earner he has been invited to speak to several 
scholarly bodies on this topic. Probably the most appreciative of 
such circles was the student body of Dartmouth College which he 
addressed on the 19th of March. Other institutions nearby have 
expressed interest in the message which he has and will hear him at 
their first opportunity. 

Through the Associated Publishers Miss Sadie I. Daniel, instrue- 
tor in History at the Dunbar High School, will bring out a book 
entitled Women Builders. This work will deal only with living 
Negro women who have carried out constructive programs. The 
eight included are Lucy Laney, Maggie L. Walker, Janie Porter 
Barrett, Mary McLeod Bethune, Charlotte Hawkins Brown, Nannie 
H. Burroughs, Jane E. Hunter, and Annie E. Malone. 

The fifth edition of The Negro in Our History has been ex- 
hausted and the sixth edition will soon be available. The new edi- 
tion will contain three additional chapters with illustrations from 
the life of the Negro. The new matter added deals with segregation, 
education, health, industrial relations, and economic conditions. 
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